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Physicians usually come in for a round share ot 
complaint, if not abuse, at the hands of hygienic 
writers who may, or not, have themselves belonged 
to the profession which they now seek to disparage, 
whenever any radical change is demanded, and which, 
it may be claimed by the enthusiastic author, should 
have been made long ago at the instance of the doc 
- tors. 

But knowing, as I do, that medical practitioners. 
I the world over, are, as a rule, the hardest worked and 
kthe poorest paid ; the most untiring in their efforts to 
Kbeneht their patrons (who are so often their benu- 
I ficiaries) ; and the most magnanimous and philan- 
Ithropic of all professional men, and, therefore, that 
ftheyhave earned the deep hold that they certainly 
khave upon the minds and the hearts of the people, — 

■ knowing all this so well, I am sure that only by 

■ their general approval and co-operation, can there be 
P'brought about any radical and speedy reformation 
[ such as is suggested in the following pages. It is, 
I however, generally true that the people, high and 
Blow, demand, not hygienic advice, not health rules. 

(7) 



PREFACE. 

Nxnn the family phvsiclan hut drugs ; and that if h 

essays to restore chem to health by advice alone, a 
to their habits of life, as in many instances he woul< 
be incUued to do, the patient becomes not only im 
patient, but, often, wiil be so offended as to call an 
other doctor. This phase of the case is so universa 
among the people, who live without thought — " Eat 
drink, and be merry, and to-morrow take a bilious 
pill " — that the regular physician seems compelled tc 
compromise more or less with their notions, in ordei 
to give them the benefit of his experience and pr& 
vent them from calling less scrupulous practitioners 
or, in other words, he seeks to retain the confidence 
of his people by giving them the medicine he thinl 
they may need, and all the advice he finds their 
stitutions can stand ! 

I feel sure that no class of our citizens can bettet 
understand and appreciate the evils herein sought to 
be ventilated than physicians themselves, and that 
they may co-operate in my efforts to reform them ia 
my earnest hope and prayer, 

C E. P. 

BlDDEFORD. Me.. 1882. 

47 Rutland St., Boston, 1884. 
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Well, I'll give it up ! ' This was the exclama- 
tion of my mother-in-law, when, at the expiration of 
nine days, having received no invitation to her new 
granddaughter's funeral, she ventured to make her 
first visit. 

When the baby came, she utterly refused to call. 
" Couldn't stand it to hear a baby cry all the time, 

,d she knew that would be the effect of the experi- 
ment, as long as the dear little thing had strength to 
cry." After her first visit, however, she came every 
day, often remarking: "It is so nice to have a 
baby that feels like laughing all the time!" She 
spent an entire week, present with the baby day and 
night when the latter was a few months old, and 

ver heard a single cry. 

" Was the child bright ? " Perhaps you think it 
would be safe to ask her grandmother, who never 
lost an opportunity of advertising her as the health- 
iest, happiest, and brightest baby she ever saw, always 
concluding with, " And I have had seven of my own." 

" Don't your baby ever cry ? I never hear her," 
Hsked a neighbor of my wife. 

I* (g) 
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" Oh, yes, when she bumps her nose, or gets angi 
with her parents, but she has very little to find Faulfl 
about ; we keep her feeling too good to cty. Sh^ 
has no aches or pains, or anything to fret and worrj 
her, and although she takes care of herself most c 
the time she does it happily." 

Think of it, parents ! a baby living month aftei 
month without colic, " red gum," canker, sore-mouth, 
" colds " — not even the snuffles — no throwing up o(l 
milk, no drooling, but everything sweet and lovely,! 
es new life ought to be, at its best. 

But how about babies in general ; are they not a 
thus blest P Let us see. 
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Occasionally, within a few years, attempts bave 
been made to startle the people into a sense of the 
fearful meaning of the undue proportion of sickness 
and death among children under two years of age — 
an age when, according to the belief of scientific men, 
the sickness and death of healthy-born infants should 
be almost unknown, A few individuals are shocked 
for the moment at the figures presented, but yet little 
is accomplished so far as teaching the masses the 
cause and prevention, and but little improvement is 
made. Is it the fault of the profession in not enlighten- 
ing parents and equally ignorant nurses? Are there 
phases of the question upon which even the profession 
need more light ? 

Statistics prove that nearly one-third of all deaths 
are of infants under one year ! This is not merely 
among the wretched poor, either in city or town ; not 
among the crowded tenement population solely, nor 
chiefly ; but everywhere, among the rich as among the 
lowly, children are bom to spend their first two years 
under conditions that, however seemingly favorable. 
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are yet such that it is the exception rather than thvfl 
rule when an infant escapes a severe illness during hts 1 
first twelve months, while about one-third of the entire 'J 
number are surely doomed to die within that tiine.J 
Nearly all have a good beginning, and thrive, to th 
satisfaction and delight of parents and friends, for th 
first few weeks or months, but it is only a question e 
a little time — almost to the last one they take theil 
turn with an enemy that seems well-nigh relentless. 

And yet I am continually reminded of the gener^^ 
lack of appreciation among the people as to the tru« 
condition of this class, simply because the instance^ 
(if suffering and death, being single and occasional, on 
any given street, or at least among one's own kinj 
dred or social circle, the appalling aggregate 
known to them — few people interesting themselves ill 
statistics, and least of all in mortality reports. 

For example, if the individual addressed has ha( 
the exceptional good fortune to raise all of his chil« 
dren to adult age, forgetting, perhaps not knowing! 
the fact, that one of his neighbors lost four out of s 
who lived uncomfortable lives for a few months onlyJ 
to die agonizing deaths; another, three out of fiveJ 
and still another, two out of four; and, too, happily* 
forgetful of the serious physical inconveniences suf-B 
fered by his own children, and his own anxiety and« 
alarm, during their infancy; he is inclined to considerB 
much of the talk, of specialists, about infant mortality ^ 
as an exaggeration of the real facts. 

While I do not expect to work an immediate revo- 
lution in the matter of infant dietetics by the publi- 
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cation and distribution of this treatise, I do hope 
and believe that it will awaken the attention of scien- 
tific physicians and others, and lead them to a more 
careful consideration of what must be regarded as the 
fundamental principle underlying this whole question 
of infantile diseases, and their prevention and cure. 

The authorities quoted herein — ^and which 1 might 
multiply many times over — are among the most em- 
inent in the profession, and although none of them — 
probably from lack of experimentation in the press 
of general duties — have gone to the bottom of the 
question of infant alimentation so as to enable them to 
give specific instructions as to amount and frequency ; 
still, as regards the sad consequences of the universal 
manner of feeding infants and young children, there 
is an entire unanimity of opinion. For myself I will 
say that such knowledge as I possess has been dearly 
bought by experience, first in the loss of three out of 
five healthy-born babes, fed as nearly all infants are 
which led me to the conscientious and special study 
of the question, regardless of sacrifices in many direc 
tions, during the past five years. 

Perhaps nothing could better illustrate the real 
condition of infant life, and its appreciation by intel- 
ligent observers, than the following simile, thrown off 
with no indication of malice prepense. In an article 
in the Cornhill Magazine, entitled " A Plea for Mu- 
sicians," the writer, counseling charity for beginners, 
says: "We tolerate infancy, let us be charitable to 
infant musicians. We gloze over that period of our 
children's lives when their existence is a hideous 
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nightmare — a constant alternation of famine 
surfeit ; when the wail of inanition follows haid i 
the stertorous breathing of repletion, for the sala 
partly of the sudden random gleam of inner light thai 
breaks from them, and reminds us of the great antj 
Darwin." 

That this divine "inner li^ht" may earlier, anJ 
more surely, become something more than " a randonfl 
gleam," that it may, indeed, be from the beginning a 
steady flame of mental and physical delight, requiren 
only that our new-bom may be cared for upon a basia 
as nearly physiological as is already the rule in thi 
case of the young of our domestic animals. 

The whole brute creation rear their young with i 
certainty of their arriving at maturity without sickJ 
ness of any sort. The young of man alone are doomedj 
to run the gauntlet of cruel and needless suffering- 
from which but few more than half their number! 
escape to reach adult age; while, as has been said,] 
nearly one-third of all infants succumb the first year, J 
Few of the remaining two-thirds escape a severe sick-J 
ness, and about ten per cent, more die before reach-l 
ing two years. More deaths occur under one year than | 
during the next nineteen, and more than tiuice as many I 
die under two years ^^i'AO. during the succeeding eigl 
een, between two and twenty, as is shown by the I 
following tabic, prepared by Dr. Emerson, for a period 1 
of five years,* embracing the years 1826, 1827, 1828, \ 



*We give the statlatics of Philadelphia fifty years ago, io ordei ] 
"9 OtOVt by recent figures thai bat little improvement is perceptible ' 
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1829, and 1830. The still-born were 
the mortality under the first year : 


deducted (roni 
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573 
745 

1,322 
1,148 
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September 

October 

November 

Total 


4,706 


1.756 


".385 


1,602 


9.449 



1 

d (roni ■ 

573 ■ 

745 ^ 



Dr. Emerson, after all his care in compiling this and 
other tables connected with this subject, failed to 
account for the terribly disproportionate mortalltj 
among infants. The great excess of deaths during 
the summer months he attributed solely to the heat, 
and, indeed, if we look no further than this table, this 
would be the natural conclusion. 

Dr. Dunglison,* referring to these figures and to 
Dr. Emerson's conclusions therefrom, says : " We have 
already said that cholera infantum is the great scourge 
of our cities during the summer months, and this 
affection is doubtless in part occasioned by excessive 

•Robley Dunglison, M.D,, Professor of Materia, Tbcrapeutics, 
Hygiene, and Medical Jurisprudence, in the University of Pean- 
■ylvania, etc. 
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heat; but that this aSone does not mdu(?r it, is shown 
by the fact that in country situations, where the heat 
may be as great, it is comparatively rare," And again 
" It has been already shown that not only is the gen 
eral mortality of London greater than that of Phila- 
delphia, but the deaths at the ages most liable to 
cholera infantum are more numerous also— a fact 
which confirms the remark just made, that something 
more than excessive heat is, in such cases, the lethif- 
erous agent." 

He assigned as one great cause of excessive infant 
mortality, defective ventilation. This car not a& 
count for the fearful increase of deaths of infants in 
summer, for the reason that at this season the houses 
of all, rich and poor, are better ventilated than in 
winter, for doors and windows are freely opened. Still 
it is true that, take the year through, the vital neces- 
iity of pure air is generally disregarded. Even the 
right amount of food can not become nutritious witi, 
out being vitalized by pure air in ths .ungs. 

It is of the highest importance to secure again r 
wrong conditions as to air, clothing, and cleanlinc&u 
but we shall presently see that the chief danger does 
not lie in this direction. 

The following facts and figures compared with the 
table already given wili show that not much improve- 
ment has been made during the past fifty years ; that 
the value of infant life lias not increased! 

According to the returns of the Board of Health of 
Philadelphia,* there were born in that city, during the 

■"loluil HonalllT," ele.. by J. S. Parry, M.D., Phnsdelphia. 
P^wr read May 5 1S71. belore iht SodaJ Sdeoce Anodatlon, 
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five years ending December 31, 1870, 85,957 living 
infants, of whom 25,636 died before they were two 
years old, and a total of 31,662 before their fifth 
year ; nearly thirty-seven per cent. 

In New York City fifty-three per cent, of the total 
number of deaths occur under the age of five years.* 

" It certainly can not be supposed that the Creator 
intended that all these little ones should suffer and 
die. There is every proof to the contrary. Has He 
not wisely and beneficently adapted all their physical 
wants to the circumstances in which they are sup- 
posed to be naturally placed? Has He not sur- 
rounded them with every condition and requirement 
necessary for the maintenance of life and health? 
For the very preservation of life, has He not ordain- 
ed certain laws to be observed, the neglect of which 
necessarily brings disease and premature death?" 

" Allowing that some of the causes of infant mor- 
tality are and always will be more or less unavoidable, 
yet it will be conceded that the greater number of 
deaths must be due to causes largely within our 
power to remove."t 



•"Relation Between Aliraentatlon and the Gastro-Intestinal 
Disorders of Infants and Young Cbitdrcn. By B. F. Dawson, 
M.D., Physician to the New Yorlc Dispensary for Sick Children, 
late Clinical Assistant to the Clinique for Diseases of Childlen In 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York." Paper read 
May 14, 1B75, before the New York Medical Library and Journal 
Association, and from which I have drawn largely in the way ol 
t'lal statistics and quotattonf of writers In this special flvU. 

t DawsoD. 
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Of 9,873 children who died in Massachusetts 
1870 under five years of age, more than one-half < 
the deaths were due to affections of the digestiii 

organs.* 

"Of 11,382 children under twelve years of i 
treated at the dispensary for sick children in 1 
(New York) city, during the past three years, 3,24 
were suffering from affections of the organs of digi 
tion. It will not be supposed for one moment, eve 
by those ignorant of medical knowledge, that ver 
many of the above cases were due to congenital ( 
unavoidable causes; but, on the contrary, such fif 
ures most convincingly prove that the great prev£ 
lence of digestive disorders in infancy and childhooi 
must be due to causes arising from ignorance in the! 
management, especially as to their alimentation. "f 

In 1870, Dr. E. Ballard, of England, published . 
very thorough article on " Infant Mortality."J H 
showed that in five years (from 1863 to 1868) ther 
were in England 314,242 deaths of infants under on 
year of age, of which 277,852 were due to the disoi 
ders of the digestive organs. " We must arrive," 
says Dr. Ballard, " at this conclusion, that the infant 
death-rate is nearly half as large again as it ought ta 
be ; and have next to inquire how it is that, in the five 



• " Proper Treatment of Children," by Charles E. Buckingliam, 
M.D., etc,, Boston. Discourse before Massachusetts Medico] 
Society, 1873. 

\ Dawson. 

% British aitd Fartign MciUe-Chirurgitat Rtvii-a, April, \Z^a. 
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years referred to, i6^,igo deatiis happened nw, 
there was due and proper cause for happening. 

" Considering what we know concerning the causes 
of thrush, atrophy, 'teething,' and convulsions, (the 
averred causes of the great proportion of these deaths) 
we will not be considered extravagant in asserting that 
half of these 314,242 deaths ought not to have occur- 
red at a!i — that they represent roughly, for the five 
years referred to, the unnecessary destruction of in- 
fant hfe due to active or passive crimnality, ignorance^ 
and carelessness." 

The report of a committee appointed in 1869 by 
the Obstetrical Society of London,* supports this 
statement. It was found by that committee that 
errors of diet — chiefly excessive feeding — were general 
and most flagrant, and the report concludes: "Un- 
der these circumstances it is little to be wondered at, 
that bowel and intestine diseases, followed by general 
wasting, are i-o alarmingly prevalent. Indeed this 
question of improper alimentation must be held ac- 
countable for a very large proportion of the excessive 
infant mortality which prevails." 

Dr. Dawson, quoting this in the paper before refer- 
red to, says in this connection : " So forcibly, indeed, 
is this experience impressed upon me, that I have but 
little hesitation in saying that much rather would I 
undertake the treatment of the majority of cases of 
gastric or intestinal disorders in infants without being 



* Transactiona of the Obstetrical Sodetj of London, fur tbt 
fear 1869. VeL XI., page 137. 
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allowed the use of a single article in the materia mediea 

than be withheld the entire control of the alimenta 
tion of the infant.*' If, therefore, it is a fact that the 
majority of the cases of gastro-intestinal diseases are 
the immediate or subsequent results of faulty alimen- 
tation, chiefly through the prevailing ignorance as to 
the proper requirements of the infant's stomach, we 
can not be too zealous in our endeavors to combat 
the misfortune that the young of the human species 
are not endowed from birth with the power of dis- 
tinguishing good from injurious feeding. There the 
young of the lower animals have the advantage. 
They are fed on natural food only, from the begrin- 
ning, because their parents (beside their inability to 
furnish an excess) dorit know enough to kill them. 
Man, the reasoning being, is defeated by the animals 
who possess instinct only."* 

The argument may be used, that, as the majority 
of infants are fed during the first months of their 
lives upon the food intended for them by nature — 
breast-milk — how can faulty alimentation be the cause 
of gastro-intestinal diseases in such? In answer tc 
this question, I would say that the chief trouble in 
most cases is due to excessive feeding — too many 
meals and too much food at each — rather than any 
fault as to quality. From birth to the eruption of 
the teeth, nature supplies the infant with the mate- 



* "The Proper Treatment of Children." Discourse before the ' 
Massachusetts Medical Society, 1S73, ^1 Charles E. Buckingham 
M.D., etc., Boston. 
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rial for its sustenance that is in perfect harmony with 
the needs of its economy, namely, its mother's milk; 
but everything goes to prove that the liquid food 
received into the stomach must be in such quantity 
and received at such intervals as to admit of its perfect 
digestion and rapid assimilation. If, therefore, these 
requirements are not fulfilled, it necessarily follows 
that gastro-intestinal disorders of some kind will prob- 
ably occur, which, if the evil be not corrected, from a 
slight ejection of undigested milk, will lead to chronic 
vomiting, enteralgia, constipation, intestinal catarrh, 
etc., which in their turn will leaji to wasting, convul- 
sions, and death.* 

The subject of the care and hygienic treatment of 
young children is little discussed in our medical col- 
leges. Our medical students study the relation of 
the materia medica to cholera infantum, "teething," 
and the various ailments of infants, but with regard 
to the prevention of infantile diseases, or the relation 
of alimentation to the stomach and bowel troubles, 
they are left comparatively ignorant. 

"The prominent aim of medicine being to discrim- 
inate and to cure disease, both the teacher and the 
student naturally fix upon that as their chief object; 
and are, consequently, apt to overlook the indirect, 
but substantial aid, which an acquaintance with the 
laws of health is calculated to afTord, in restoring the 
sick as well as in preserving the healthy from disease. 
In my own instance, it was only when entering upon 
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practice that t first had occasion to feel and to ob- 
serve the eviis arising from the ignorance which pre- 
vails in society in regard to it."* 

The question of " teething " demands more than a 
passing notice. Can it be supposed, by even the 
most ignorant, that the cutting of teeth was an after- 
thought of the Creator, and that since the little ones 
generally come into the world toothless, this great 
mistake could be corrected only by a painful and 
dangerous abnormal process ? There is every reason 
to believe that they would get their teeth as easily as 
they do their toe-nails, if up to the dentition period 
they were kept in a perfectly healthy condition. 

" It is the popular idea that when an infant begins 
to teeth he is peculiarly liable to intestinal and other 
troubles, and when the disorders occur at this period ' 
of infant life, the cause is at once said to He in the 
fact that the baby is teething, and that, consequently, 
it is an unavoidable misfortune that the baby is sick." 
The only misfortune connected therewith is the . 
norance of the physician and attendants. In 
sense is sickness an incident of teething. It is sirr 
ply coincident, and arises from the fact that it is 
about this age that the system begins to break do' 
under the excessive labor so long imposed upon t 
organs of digestion, assimilation, and excretion. 

I refer the backwardness of teething, that is, t 
Jel-iy and difficulty and sickness so common, in manjij 
instances to fatty degeneration caused by excessivM 
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feeding; and the consequent cessation of the normal 
growth of the body, including, of course, the teeth. 

It is believed that of the enormous quantities ot 
milk swallowed by either hand-fed or nursing infants, 
where the supply of breast-milk is abundant enough 
to permit of excess, by far the greater part passes 
through and out of the alimentary canal unchanged, 
except so far as fermentation and putrefaction affect 
it. This refers more particularly to the caseine, or 
bone and muscle-making element, the fatty natters 
seeming to be assimilated often to an enormous degree. 

Let us, for a moment, compare the amount swal- 
lowed by a greedy hand-fed infant, with the capacity 
of an adult to master a proportionate quantity. Take 
an infant already abnormally fat, weighing, at three 
months, say fifteen pounds, and consider him apart 
from the excess of fat, which is, at least, five pounds; 
calling his normal weight ten pounds — about what he 
ought to, and would, weigh if in a normal condition. 
If fed every hour or two, he wil! swallow one and 
one-half quarts of cow's milk in one day. Such cases 
are not uncommon. 

Now, consider the needs of a moderately working 
man to be equal in proportion to si^e,* a man weigh- 
ing 150 pounds, without fat, should take fifteen times 
the quantity swallowed by the infant, or twenty-two 
■ and one-lialf quarts — a quart for nearly every hour of 
the day and night ; or, allowing nine hours for unin- 

This comparison is not put forward as strictly scientific, 
te to a nicety, but it approximates it sufficiently near tc 
I the enormity of the infant's e^tcess. 
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te'mptcd sleep (think of a man thus fed being able 
to sleep uninterruptedly all and every night any 
more than the abused infant !) and during each of the 
fifteen waking hours he must swallow three pints of 
milk. If the baby's milk was diluted one-third, we 
have still fifteen quarts of pure milk and seven and 
one-half quarts of water for our man's rations. If 
iny one is disposed to criticise the basis of this com- 
putation, and considers that I should make the esti- 
mate from the baby's entire weight of fifteen pounds, 
I have only to select my man accordingly^a man of 
the same height, but, like the baby, grossly fat, and 
weighing 225 pounds, and the figures hold good. It 
can readily be seen that the quantity is several times 
what could properly be taken, in either case. 

Is it to be wondered at that the alimentary canal, 
from mouth to anus, becomes irritated, and the whole 
body, including the gums, becomes inflamed, in the 
case of our food-salivated infant, whose purging, wet- 
ting, nose-running, and drooling, attest to nature's 
efforts to get rid of the excess ? And when, in due 
time, the teeth ought to appear, they prove to have 
become "stunted," like the bones and muscles of the 
ribs, legs, and arms, either through fatty degeneration 
or for want of the nourishment of which they have 
been deprived by reason of the inability of the dis- 
eased organs to digest and assimilate enough food. 
Nature is crying out for the nourishment impossible 
to obtain from undigested and unassimilated food — 
she cries out for growth — and there must be an up 
"cure," 
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When diarrhcea or cholera infantum have pui^ed 
and cleansed the body of its impurities, including 
more or less of the fat — when the cure is effected, or 
well underway, and the general healthy growth of the 
body resumed, the teeth also resume their growth 
and be^n to make their appearance. It is not, per- 
haps, strange, in view of the universal belief in the 
superstition, that under such circumstances the cause 
of the sickness is attributed to "teething." 

In some cases, notwithstanding the excess swal- 
lowed, or in consequence of it, I might say, the sys- 
tem is not able to appropriate either caseine or but- 
ter in sufficient amount to either grow or fatten, 
when the condition resembles that of one who has 
an inadequate supply. 

The healthy-born babe has the power to digest and 
assimilate easily and continuously an amount of food, 
suf^cient to produce a normal growth. This rate of 
growth can not be exceeded, however much food is 
taken. It can be checked, or stopped altogether, by 
either a deficiency, or an excess, of food, continued 
for any length of time. The increase in weight — the 
foiling on of fat— is a delusion and a snare. 

The infant who has the good fortune to have about 
the right amount of appropriate food — neither too 
much nor too little — from day to day, will grow 
steadily and have no inconvenience from cutting 
teeth. 

The attempt to accustom the organs of digestion 
at this period to adult food is the extreme of folly. 
How carefully the mother guards the little legs from 
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the body's vn^^r prmutarcljr. In f^ft |)k 
it wise, and jtX. how magnifkanE the potable han 
compared with the sore and positive tnjniy snstamed 
by the vital organs, by prentaturcly feeding the 
on even the best sdo^cd aitides of the general taUe 
It is not uncommon for in&nts to be gh-en calces aa4 
candies, and even pork, fiied fish, cabbage, ham, pa> 
tatoes, etc., while the teeth are blamed for the 
ing ga5tro-intestina] disorders. 

Milk is the food of babes and contains aH of Gat 
elements necessary to make teeth, and .until they 
made, it should continue to be the sole food. It n 
not enough that two or three or half a dozen teeth 
have come, that they should be expected to do 
part of a grown child's work. 

Dr. Dawson says on this point : ** If there was i 
an absurd fallacy fastened upon the popular mind* f| 
is, in my opinion, this bugbear of ' teething sickn^at' 
I have never seen such a case m>'self, and it is beyond 
my comprehension why the Creator should affict 
the young of man with a normal physiological proceai 
dangerous to health and life. But, nevertheless, 
titudes oE infants are taken sick and die just at 
period with gastro-intestinal disorders, and some cauai 
there must be for it. The latter is not difficult to find 
it is faulty alimentation, either prior to, or, as is most 
generally the case, during the cutting of the teeth.' 

The food should continue to be breast milk, where 
this is possible, or, in lieu thereof, cow's milk mixed 
as recommended elsewhere, and upon no considera. 
.ahoold wqr of the farinaceoaa or starchy articlei 
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be added unti! the mouth bristles with teeth ; then it 
ay justly be considered that he can handle some- 
;thing of the adult diet. 

This is commonly regarded as a critical period ; 
but if this normal change be made in a normal way — 
neither too early nor too abruptly— it should occasion 
no inconvenience. " It is a great mistalce to suppose 
that all the food taken into the ' tender and delicate ' 
stomach of the young child should be fine, concen- 
trated, and divested of all innutritions matter. It is, 
on the contrary, even more important for children 
than for adults that the food should be unconcen- 
traled and unobstructing, as well as simple and un- 
complicated. Farina, corn-starch, fine flour, and re- 
fined sugar are the fashionable materials for the infant 
dietary; but a worse selection could hardly be made. 
Wheat-meal bread, mush, cracked wheat, hominy, and 
roasted, baked, stewed or boiled apples, etc., are the 
proper solid food for infants from the first moment that 
they are able to take any kind. This plan of dieting 
will tend to secure the child against dysentery, 
cholera infantum, colic, gripes, spasms, convulsions, 
scrofula, "skin diseases," painful teething, etc., etc. 

As to the error of adding starchy matters, under 
whatever guise, to the milk. Dr. Prospiro Sonsino.J 
of Pisa, in an article, entitled " Researches on Infant 
Digestion," proves, by a number of experiments, that 
there is a physiological or normal dyspepsia to starchy 

• '■ Physiological Chemistry," VoL V., p, asg, t Dawsoo. 

X Lendtm PracUHoner, January lo, 1S73. 
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food (absolute inability to digest) in the 6rst portloi 
of infant life. And Dr. Routh also protests againstthe 
use of all starchy matters for infants before they have 
their teeth. This view is also supported by Professofl 
Huxley, Youmans, Dalton, and, I believe, all whc 
have examined the subject. 

As has been indicated, the chief cause of infajti 
mortality is excessive feeding. Ever since time be- 
gan the one great anxiety has been to keep the little 
darlings full of something from the time they come 
into the world until their little bodies are carried to 
the grave, or, by strange good luck, survive this treat- 
ment until they reach an age when an approach to 
regularity is exercised in their feeding. 

During the first year infants are, as a rule, stuffed 
early and late, hence the greatest mortality is at that 
age. . After this they are allowed more time between 
meals, and a less proportion die. For example: while 
about one-third of the deaths are of children under 
one year, only about one-fifth are between one and 
five years. After five years of age children are fed oB 
something like the three-meal system, and compara* 
lively few die between five and twenty years of agej 
It is, however, to be borne in mind, and in justice 1 
be admitted, that, in the main, these constitute the'' 
toughest and therefore the "fittest " to survive. 

In spite of these figures, or because their significance 
has not been noted, it has not occurred to the people 
to begin with less meals. 

The farmer who wants to raise the best possible 
animal from the calf, lets the creature suckle in the 
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morning at milking-time, and again at night. He ii 
wise enough to feed his calf only twice, and the result 
is, the calf thrives from birth, and sickness is un- 
known. 

The same fanner has a baby born, and a contrary 
course is pursued, with a contrary result. Even before 
nature supplies the food — before the mother's milk 
comes — the ignorant nurse undertakes to supply the 
seeming deficiency, and doses the baby with sweet- 
ened water, cow's milk, safron, or the like, instead of 
giving nothing but what nature supplies, which, for 
the first few days at least, is sufficient and best. 

The dosing referred to results in stomach-ache, and 
the cries of pain being mistaken for cries of hunger, 
down goes another dose, until finally, when the 
mother's milk does come, the child's stomach often is 
a condition to revolt at anything. If the little 
victim goes along for a few weeks or months, it is 
generally fed every hour or oftener, unless it happens 
to be, as is often the case, in a lethargic state for 
several hours, sleeping off a surfeit as an adult sleeps 
off a " drunk." 

It is often the case that an infant is eating and 
vomiting, alternately, from morning till night ; indeed, 
BO common is this that it is regarded as altogether 
natural. It is expected that the child will "throw 
up" continually, at least after being fed, and the 
nurse declares that " it is all right — nature takes care 
of all that." 

It is not a.I right ; it is all wrong. Nature indeed 
revolts at this barbarous treatment of a baby's 
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stomach. Early and late, often during the ni<4t,v 
through the day, the stomach is kept full and distend 
ed, every hiccough is an attempt oi the stomach U 
eject its overload, or evidence of an undigested resi 
due, and the habitual vomiting is simply the result fl 
cramming, until the little, helpless babe has become; 
confirmed dyspeptic. The mother or nurse habitual^ 
flics to the sugar-bowl to relieve the infant's hiccougiL 
But the remedy is worse than the disease; and at 
though the hiccough may disappear, it will, if tb 
habit be continued, be succeeded sooner or later hj 
symptoms of deeper disease in the form of a so-call( 
cold, fevcrishness, etc., the result of the excess of fot 
and excess of saccharine matter. 

It is not to be supposed that parents intend thd 
children, at whatever age, to overeat, any more thai 
they mean to eat to excess themselves. The trouble 
cither case is, they ignorantly believe that the appetite 
18 a safe and the only guide, or if aware that there ti 
a likelihood of injurious overindulgence, they hav< 
no definite knowledge as to what is a sufficient quan- 
tity for themselves or their children, at different _ 
Hence, though individuals may mean to be conscieii, 
tious in the matter, they will yet err in many ways 
unless they study the question intelligently and con- 
(cientiously, and with all possible aid from the obser- 
vations and researches of others. 

There is every reason for believing that dyspepsia 
— the parent of nearly all our ills — is the product oi 
overfeeding In infancy, and confirmed by overindulg 
ence through life. 
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Dr. Dawson gives his experience on this point 
" I am quite sure I am not alone in my experience o' 
ihaving seen very many infants in whom the cause ol 
gastro-int est i rial disorder was due solely to too much 
and too frequent nursing, and who were restored to 
health by remedying these abuses. And my experi- 
l«nce in consequence has led me to believe that the 
majority of gastro-intestinal disorders of even the 
i?everest types are due to too much and too frequent 
nursing. 

But supposing we are called upon to attend a 
case which, from the above causes, is suffering from 
either vomiting, constipation, wasting, or diarrhcea, 
or two or three of these disorders together, what are 
we to do? Are we to remove the child from the 
breast for certain intervals? It may be said if we 
deprive the already wasted body of nourishment for 
any length of time, will we not run the risk of losing 
our little patient? 

"To these questions I reply: Starve the stomach! 
Give it rest 1 Does not the vomiting or the diarrhcea 
tell us in the plainest language that the digestive or- 
gans need rest? Will we gain any benefit, I ask, 
from ejected or undigested food, even if it cause no 
severer disturbance? Certainly not. Is it not better 
by far that not even so small a quantity as a teaspoon- 
ful of milk be taken, if not retained and assimilated? 

" Stopping all medicines in such cases, I allow the 
digestive organs perfect rest for six, ten, or twelve 
hours, according to the urgency of the case, generally 
giving nothing but a teaspoonful of cold water every 
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fifteen or twenty minutes, and when nursing is re 
sumedy allow the child to suck for a few minutes only 
again nothing for five or six hours, and so going on 
for a couple of days. 

"So successful has this method been with me, 
that, when strictly carried out, all nausea and vomit 
ing will be found to cease at once, the small amount 
of nourishment taken will be retained and digested, 
and the organs return to their proper duties, and the 
child be restored to health. 

" Constipation, too, so common in otherwise healthy 
infants, is generally due to excessive and too frequent 
feeding, and is the common accompaniment of the 
vomiting already mentioned. The explanation of 
this constipation is quite simple. The stomach be- 
ing overburdened with food, and consequently over- 
taxed with work, each supply of milk, instead of be- 
ing coagulated into fine and soft coagula, which are 
readily acted upon by the secreted pepsin, comes into 
contact with the semi-digested acid coagula of the 
preceding meal, and in consequence is coagulated 
more rapidly than it should be normally, the coagula 
being larger and harder. 

" Such masses, if not ejected, pass into the intes- 
tinal canal, but little or not at all changed by the 
digestive process, will impact together on contact, 
and from their size and dryness are with difficulty 
passed along the bowels, thus giving rise to constipa- 
tion, colic, etc. The unusual volume and accumula- 
tion of such curds will not unfrequently also cause 
such an irritation of the alimentary canal as to give 
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rise to an intestinal catarrh of more or less severity 
« hich may ultimately run into the severest form ol 
intestinal disease,"* 

One cause of excessive feeding exists in the desire 
of parents to have a fat baby, and to be able to say 
that he gains a pound a week ; most people, in fact, 
have a mania for fat babies. 

Entire ignorance prevails as to what is the normal 
growth of an infant from birth. 

During the nine months of fcetal growth the in- 
crease, except in the case of monstrosities, is about 
one-third of an ounce per day, or two and one-half 
ounces per week. Why it should be deemed rational 
for this ratio to be increased six or sez'en hundred per 
cent., directly after birth, is beyond my comprehen- 
sion. In spite, or because, of this hot-house forcing 
during the first few months, the usual weight at, say, 
five years, is much less than if the rate of pre-natal 
growth had been continued throughout these years ! 

The excessive fat, so generally regarded as the sign 
of a healthy babe, is as truly a state of actual disease as 
when it occurs at adult age. Not only are the muscles 
enveloped with fat — they are mixed with it through- 
out, and so are the vital organs — the kidneys, liver, 
heart, etc. Dissection, in these cases, often discloses 
the fact that these organs are enlarged and degener- 
ated with fat ; the liver, for example, is often double 
the normal size. The disease finally culminates in 
one of two things — a considerable period of non. 

• B. F. Dftwson, M.D., New York. 
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growth, or a violent sickness, which strips them ol 
the fat, if not of life. 

Dr. Theodore R. Noyes, who perhaps more than 
any other living man, may justly be considered an 
expert in this department, writes : " I agree fully with 
your idea about fat in young children, and I have no- 
ticed that the children of spare parents who incline to 
phthisis in middle age, are very likely to take on the 
fat disease, as you call it, during infancy. I imagine 
that if we could take a view of the muscular and nerv- 
ous systems of such an infant, apart from the fat sur- 
rounding them, we should find them very lean and aU 
tenuatedr 

We know this to be the case with animals. Mut- 
ton and beef when excessively fat have very little 
muscle, and this is so " tender " as to be hardly en- 
titled to the name. And yet so little is this question 
understood that I often hear physicians, even, express 
the opinion that " a baby ought to be pretty fat or he 
won't have anything to lose when he gets sick ! " 

When it is considered that this substance is com- 
posed mostly of " waste, useless, and excrementitious 
materials which have accumulated in the cellular re- 
pository, because the process of alimentation was in- 
creased beyond that of elimination," is it not evident 
that the child who has most " to lose " is the one 
most likely to lose it through some violent demonstra 
tion of disease ? 

Instances like the following are common evet>- 
where : A. B., at seven months, weighed twenty-fivc 
pounds; at twenty-three months, his weight was the 
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same, not a pound of increase in sixteen \nonths. 
But there had been a complete transformation^ 
brought^ about in the course of a long peried of ail- 
ing and several attacks of acute disease. The child hao 
lost a great portion of his fat, and had become taller. 

This child was seldom free from "colds" while 
suffering from fatty degeneration, but now that he 
became free from the latter, his eyes were l right, 
head clear, and there was every evidence of good 
health, and I said to the mother: "Take warning 
by your past experience. You see him now in good 
condition, free from gross fat, cheerful, and active. 
Keep him in that state by avoiding improper food 
and by feeding him moderately and infrequently, and 
you will have no further trouble with him.*! " Oh, I 
mean to have him as fat as ever by winter," she re- 
plied. When fall came he had become fat, and on 
one occasion I remarked upon his difficult breathing 
and nose running, when the fond mother replied : "Yes, 
he has begun with his cold again, and I expect it will 
last him all winter — they always do ! " And I have 
no doubt it will — if he lasts. 

Such children, if they live, work out of the fat 
stage into a correspondingly emaciated stage, seldom 
retaining a fair degree of roundness all the way along, 
and that this is due largely to the first wrong, excess 
in diet, none can doubt. We see children everywhere 
at ten or twelve years of age, or perhaps at a much 
younger age, thin, cadaverous, with fitful appetites ; 
eating at times like cormorants, of such things as 
they " like," at others having no appetite at all. 
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A well-fed child accustomed to a well-balanced 
diet, taken in moderation, will have no likes or dis- 
likes to prevent an appetite for any sort of plain 
wholesome food, and will avoid either extreme, will 
be neither too fat nor too lean. 

Infants are sometimes saved from this fatty degen- 
eration and all its attending evils, through the mother's 
inability to supply an excess of food, and while she 
laments over his supposed misfortune, the baby is 
stretching out and gaining at a normal rate. Mrs. 
P., the mother of seven children — five now living— 
thus refers to her experience with her eldest, a 
boy : " Frank was a very poor baby, never seemed to 
take on fat. Well, the fact is, I suppose I almost 
starved him to death — didn't have milk enough for 
him — but he was the biggest young one of them all (!), 
more than I wanted to tug round — and there never 
seemed to be anything the matter with him — only I 
couldn't get him fat." Frank is a healthy, strong 
man now, of twenty-five. 

Owing to a lack of knowledge on the part of par- 
ents as to the requirements of children as to kind and 
quantity of food, and of the symptoms of a badly 
constituted, or excessive diet, there are very few well- 
fed children, and, consequently, it is rare to find an 
individual who from infancy to adult age, has enjoyed 
the measure of health and comfort easily attained .in 
most cases. The infant becomes excessively fat, and 
then follows one of three things — death; a saving 
sickness ; or a feverish, fretful state, with a gradual 
reduction of fat, an emaciated stage, when perhaps 
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for a year his body and limbs resemble those of a 

ealf, a kitten, or a young robin. Under this " raw- 
bone" state he grows as do the young of other species. 
The body and the Hmbs stretch out, and he grows 
After a time the capacity for the digestion and 
issimilation of the excess of food, which he is always 
under temptation to swallow, is regained, and then 
»egins another period of fattening, attended by the 
same dangers to which he was exposed in the first in- 
stance — the "second summer" trials so generally 
feared. This culling process goes on, in a lessening 
degree, up to about the age of five, when the spin- 
dling age is fairly set with the survivors, and there is a 
corresponding exemption from disease, the propor- 
tion of deaths from five to twenty-five being very 
^small. 

This view has for years been forcing itself upon my 
mind, until it has become a settled conviction, viz : 
that upon the specific gravity of the body depends its 
power to throw oiT morbific influences, and to main- 
tain that just balance which is termed health ; that is, 
just in proportion to the excess of fat and water 
in the composition of the tissues of the body there 
exists a susceptibility to epidemic or other diseases, 
while with bodies made strong with true flesh, and 
the minimum of fatty tissue, we are comparatively, 
indeed may become almost entirely, proof against all 
■ forms of disease. 

And now comes Professor Gustave Jaeger, of Stutt- 
gart, " who has proved," says Dr. Schlegel, in a recent 
ly, " that the specific gravity of different Individ- 
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uals is very different, and that the state of health 
those individuals is closely connected with their Sf» 
cific gravity. The greater the weight of the hums 
bodyin comparison to the space which it occupies,!-. 
the greater its specilic gravity, the more able it 
sist epidemic diseases. Persons of a low specific gravilj 
are taken ill from very insignificant causes, such as 
cold, and are very susceptible to contagious diseases 
Such persons have usually a fullness of the body, ani 
are even corpulent, but just that which gives them 
great size is useless ballast, viz : fat and water, Thest 
substances endow the heaviest bodies with a compar- 
atively low specific gravity, giving, at the same time, 
to the constitution, little power of resistance." 

Professor Jaeger has investigated these difference! 
of constitutional resistibility by comparing- the spe- 
cific gravity of a number of persons with their staK 
of health, and his conclusions have been corroboratd 
in a most remarkable manner. 

The German scientists are very much interested in 
Dr. Jaeger's discoveries, and have great faith in them 
No one there doubts that he has discovered and proved 
beyond cavil that the power of the human body to 
resist disease depends upon its specific gravity, ai 
this unquestionably is a valuable discovery to 
medical profession. 

That the specific gravity of the body dependsj 

adults largely, and infants wholly, upon the qua] 

and quantity sf the ingesta, no physiologist will 

It is, of course, true that the occupation 
habits of the adult, and the intiprited tendency 
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both young and old, would exercise an influence in 

this matter; but this in no way lessens the signifi- 
cance of the fact that in any given case the weight ir 
proportion to bulk can be largely influenced by the 
diet. Some excessively fat people are, we know, 
small eaters, and such, while deploring their condition, 
are fond of declaring that it is not what they eat that 
makes them fat, but we can easily believe that a fast 
of one-fourth of the duration of Dr. Tanner's, would 
convince any one of them that food had some influ- 
ence in the matter! Generally it will be found that 
moderate eaters who are inclined to obesity, are very 
fond of butter and sugar — using a large proportion of 
butter on the whitest {i, c, the least nutritious, but 
most fattening) of bread, and that they like their 
coHee and tea quite sweet. But more especially is it 
true of this class that their "moderation" results 
from that form of dyspepsia which makes it physi- 
cally impossible for them to cat largely, — nausea and 
lack of appetite, or a stomach literally diminished in 
size, forbid ; while their excretory system is less 
efficient than the lean lank gourmand's, of whom it 
is said: "The more he eats, the thinner he grows." 

It is commonly considered that the infant's diet 
should be regulated by its appetite. " After all," 
says one, " I believe that a boy is a godd deal like a 
cabbage, that absorbs only what it needs," This is 
an easy way of settling a question that is out of 
one's line of thought, I grant that if the seed was 
as pure and hardy; if the boy was outdoors the en- 
tire twenty-four hours, exposed to the rain as well as 
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the sunshine ; if the cold night-winds blew over him 
as freely as over the corn and the pumpkins ; if his 
food was as natural — as appropriate for his needs — as 
is that of the vegetables ; and, more especially, if, 
like them, he " absorbed " his food, really, apart from 
the influence of a sensual and, usually, a depraved 
appetite, — if, in short, it were not for the unnatural 
conditions which surround the boy, there would be a 
strong argument in support of the cabbage theory; 
indeed, no one could, or would be disposed to oppose 
it. As it is, however, those who choose to be 
governed by it should give their children the benefit 
of the whole theory : cause them to need all the food 
they can eat, and they will not eat more than they 
need. They should have set before them only the 
plainest, most wholesome and most nutritious food ; 
their clothing should be light, and exercise in the 
open air unrestricted; the living-rooms should be 
cool, the bed-rooms cold, and both thoroughly venti- 
lated ; and the same " instinct " that is to be their 
guide in diet, should direct them when to take off 
and put on their garments,— to cure a fever or pre- 
vent a chill, — and when to " come in and get warm." 
In all these things they should be a law unto them- 
selves; otherwise, the instinct theory is self-con- 
demned. It \^ a foolish, because a one-sided, theory. 
The vital importance of the question : 

THE ABNORMALITY OF FAT, 

can not be over-estimated. Looking throjgh the 
wimal kingdom, wc find that, as a rule, nam of 
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our domestic animals take on fat in early life. Who- 
ever will take the trouble to examine a litter ol 
kittens, will find that while they appear plump and 
round, this is due chiefly to fur, and not at all to 
fat. Unlike the human mother, the cat does not 
permit her young to suck as often nor as long as 
they want to (probably, however, owing to lack of 
milk, rather than to superior wisdom), and she often 
absents herself for five or six hours, thus giving the 
little gluttons a rest. It is only after weaning, and 
when fed by intelligent human beings, that frequent 
distention of the stomach does its perfect work, and 
we see the kitten with eyes staring from their sock- 
ets, running in circles about the room, and finally dying 

in convulsions. 

We all know how thin and angular the calf is all 
the way along if intended for a useful life, and even 
when fattened for the market, he is little more than 
a skeleton compared with most infants at six months. 

Young pigs, though plump and round, have no sur- 
plus of fat ; and, after weaning, the wise farmer does 
not permit them to fatten until well grown. He who 
fattens the young pig never succeeds in raising the 
largest hog, but invariably has the chagrin of seeing 
his neighbor bear off the prize. The latter has 
learned that early fattening " stunts " the gfrowth, and 
so he gives just enough to keep his pig a "good 
feeder" (/• ^., to maintain a sharp appetite) and 
growing steadily, and, when the large, healthy frame 
is thus secured, there is not only something to build 
on, but there is also a good digestion to build with; 
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Som e of the largest and fattest hogs I have seen 
have been raised on one meal a day — the amount be- 
ing such as they would invariably eat up clean before 
leaving the trough — and they were not heard to 
squeal throughout the day; and I have observed 
that the pigs that are fed the most frequently, are^ 
like infants similarly fed, the ones who make the most 
discordant music. 

Although the colt suckles little and often, he is not 
apt to nurse during the night, and, at any rate, the 
sum total of his diet never suffices to fatten him; and 
who does not know how carefully the trainer of the 
trotter or courser removes the last trace of fat from 
his favorite before entering him for the race ? Fifty 
or even twenty-five pounds of extra fat would leave 
Rams or St. Julien without a backer, if pitted against 
anything like an equal. In a pathological sense, 
horsemen may not understand that fat is disease; 
but, practically, they guard against it as they do 
against ring-bone, spavin, or a sprained ankle. 

We all know that the common growth — or, rather, 
increase of weight — for the first two or three months 
after birth is from one-half to one pound a week. In 
point of fact this is altogether and always abnormal, 
and does not represent a healthy growth at all, but 
merely a rolling on of fat, and means disease, I will 
cite a typical case : 

C. B. at birth weighed six pounds, and at five years 
of age he weighed forty-two pounds, and was regarded 
as a well-developed child. Here is an increase of 
thirty-six pounds in five years — an average of about 
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seven pounds a year. He really gained about a 
pound a week for several weeks after birth — weigh- 
ing fifteen at three months — an average gain of three- 
fourths of a pound a week. For the next twelve 
weeks the average increase was one-half pound a 
week, bringing the weight to twenty-one pounds at 
six months. At this point there was a complete 
check, and he soon began to lose flesh, ox fat, rather, 
and for the succeeding three months declined stead' 
iiy, although eating greedily and vomiting freely ev- 
ery day. The bowels had become constipated, and 
this trouble increased until there was no movement 
except by enema, and then with great difficulty. Un- 
mindful of the fact that the greedy little fellow had 
:l>een running his digestive organs at high pressure, 
laying on fat, vomiting up what milk the stomach 
could not possibly retain, until at last no power re- 
iinained to digest anything, the parents, under the 
physician's advice, began a fruitless search for some- 
thing that might "agree" with the stomach. The 
child was evidently dying for want of nourishment, 
and the feeding was continued at intervals of three 
hours, in spite of continued vomiting.* The parents, 
although urged to give the stomach rest for which 
nature so strongly appealed, dared not make the 
change. At last the natural result, cholera infantum, 
followed, and death seemed near at hand. 
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At this stage I was called to attend the case. 1 
gave no medicine at all and no food during the night 
At 7 A.M. I gave about two tablespoonfuls of cow s 
milk, mixed as recommended elsewhere. Nothing 
more until noon, except a teaspoonful of cold water 
occasionally, with warm injections after each move- 
ment. At 12 M. the same amount of food was 
given as for breakfast, and for supper at 5 P.M. the 
same. Every drop was retained^ or I should have de- 
creased the quantity or omitted the midday meal al- 
together. A bandage wrung from warm water and 
frequently changed was worn almost constantly over 
the abdomen, and the feet and hands kept warm 
by wrapping in hot flannels. A comfortable night's 
rest followed, with but two or three movements. 
This treatment was continued, and it is sufficient 
to state that the cure was complete in three days, 
and nothing remained but to increase the quan- 
tity at each of the three meals, as the stomach 
recovered strength to bear it. This was done 
very gradually, and the child became the picture of 
health. Up to the time of its sickness it had never 
experienced a day of perfect comfort — crying and 
fretting through the day, sleepless at night, wetting 
six or eight times during the night, and often twenty 
times during the twenty-four hours. 

After recovery, and on three meals, all troubles had 
disappeared, and thereafter scarcely a moment's dis- 
comfort was known. There has never been a lack of 
appetite— the growth has been steady from the time 
It was resumed. If at the first symptom of overfeed- 
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ing — abnormal increase of fat, hiccough, or vomit- 
ing—or later symptoms, chronic vomiting, etc. — the 
supply of food had been sufficiently reduced, all sick- 
ness would have been prevented. 

The point I wish to emphasize is this: The child 
had from overfeeding arrived at a point where his 
organs of digestion could not perform their functions. 
He was literally starving to death on five meals, of 
nearly a gobletful each of cow's milk, and was raised 
from this condition, cut hisfirst teeth, grew and thrived 
on three meals of about two-thirds of a goblet each. 
On the five large meals he appeared, and indeed was, 
hungry most of the time. On the three small meals 
he never exhibited hunger except at the regular meal 
hour. In fact the child's whole nature seemed changed ; 
from being a torment to himself and parents, he be- 
came a constant comfort and joy to all of the house- 
hold. 

No definite rule can be given for the amount of 
milk necessary for a hand-fed babe at any given age. 
It will not, however, vary much from one pint for an 
infant of six months. This amount divided into 
three meals, say at 6 A.M., 12 M., and 6 p.m., has in 
my experience always insured the best results. The 
whole night should be devoted to sleep, and a child 
that is properly nourished — is not overfed during the 
day^will sleep soundly all night. Nor should an in- 
fant be awakened iar food during the daytime, merely 
because it is " time," even if it skips a meal occasion- 
ally. 

Can any one tell why it should be the ambition of 
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parents to roll on the fat at the rate of a pound a 
week for the first few months and have " the fattest 
baby in the neighborhood," and consequently the one 
most likely to die before it is a year old ? The normal 
condition of man is not that of obesity at any age, 
and whether at one month, one year, or at forty, fat, 
beyond a well-rounded frame, is abnormal, and, there- 
fore, disease. 

We talk about " baby farming " and anathematize 
the starvation of the little victims who are put out to 
nurse with that object in view, while right in our 
midst, everywhere, north, south, east, and west, chil- 
dren are starving to death under the eyes of parents 
who would pay a dollar a drop for food to restore 
them. Healthy-bom children, too, and surrounded 
by every requirement necessary to insure their living 
to adult age — every requirement except one, viz : 
the knowledge on the part of their attendants of the 
fact that the Creator did not design that a baby's 
stomach should be treated like a toy balloon ! They 
are starving because of overfeeding to an extent that 
has so impaired the organs of digestion that no power 
remains to digest or assimilate the food, however much 
may be swallowed. 

The present summer (1880) we have seen in the 
mortality reports of New York City, that during the 
week ending June 19th, there were 707 deaths. Of 
this number 386, or 55 per cent., were children under 
five years of age. The following week the total mor- 
tality was 1,038. Of this number, 713 (70 per cent.) 
were children under five yea.rs ; 664 were children un- 
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dcr two years; 529^ or more than half, were infants 
under one year of age \ The record of the week end 
i:!g July 3d was still more terrible, the number of 
deaths reaching 1,297, over two-thirds being little ones 
under £ve, and although I have not the figures for 
the ycur-ger ages, the proportion would be something 
above 650 of infants under one year. 

That the hot weather had much to do with this 
fearful slaughter of the iimocents, we can not doubt, 
bat, let me ask, does this more than express the sim- 
ple fact, though in misleading terms, that the excess 
of food that can be tolerated under the tonic and 
antiseptic influence of cold weather, engenders dis- 
ease during the heated term ? We do often see 
individual adults who hare intelligence and con- 
science enough to regulate their own diet according 
to the weather, living in summer chiefly on green 
vegetables, fruits, etc., and who either skip the mid- 
day meal altc^ether during the heated term, or take 
^\^\n^x and supper together at two or three o'clock. 
But not one parent in ten thousand thinks to apply 
this principle to his suffering infant who knows no 
more than to swallow milk as long as it tickles his 
palate, and whenever presented — often to quench a 
burning thirst produced by the excess of food already 
s^i'allowed. 

Wlio can not confirm from his own experience the 
fact that excessive eating, of even a single immoderate 
meal, produces great thirst, and the necessity of drink- 
ing profusely to dilute, and wash away, the undigest* 
ed, fermenting masses of food, and allay the internal 
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fever indicated by "heart-bum," acidity, flatulence^ 
pressure at the stomach, etc.? Adults often know 
better than to increase the mischief by drinking milk 
— a food — instead of water, and yet when the simi- 
larly afflicted babe manifests its uneasiness, and need 
of something, that something is pretty sure to be 
milk — the very thing which under such circumstances 
it ought not to have. 

When a vast audience is convulsed with laughter 
over Mark Twain's witty description of the expe- 
rience of parents with their colicky babies, it may be 
well for them to forget, for the moment, the thou- 
sands of little audiences of two, or three, or four, 
gathered about the death-beds of emaciated little 
ones dying in convulsions, not of laughter, and that 
provoke no laughter, either on earth or in heaven. 
More than eight hundred such audiences in one city, in 
a single week, who can not force even a smile to their 
wan countenances, except it be, perchance, a smile of 
resignation to what seems to them to be a token 
of the chastening, though loving hand of God. 

Reminded of these facts, does any one say that the 
picture is overdrawn — that the horrors of such ex- 
periences can be overstated ? Language is not rich 
enough, the imagination of wits or philanthropists is 
not vivid enough, to more than faintly portray the 
suffering and the agony arising from this one source 
— ign^orance as to the proper treatment of infants and 
young children, especially as regards their dietetic 
habits. Bad as the outlook is from a sentimental or 
emotional point of view, it is no less serious when we 
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consider the loss to the nation in these hundreds of 
thousands of premature deaths, and other hundreds 
of thousands of sickly, worthless lives resulting 
from the same cause — for the wealth of the nation 
lies more in its able-bodied citizens than in its 
lands- 

So unvar>*ing is the treatment and management, in 
all essential particulars, accorded to these helpless 
beings : so uniform the suffering, and wails, and tears : 
and so common the deaths, that people in general, 
regarding it as a fatality, give little heed to the ques- 
tion : little thought is bestowed upon the idea of 
possible improvement ; the subject is tossed aside as 
lightly as possible ; and the perils of infancy, togeth- 
er with the trials and tribulations of parents, are 
treated as a ghastly joke, a subject upon which the 
wits of hi|^ or low degree may harp at will, while the 
advent of a baby is rightly regarded by the young 
parents as the beginning of troubles, or at best as a , 
" troublesome comfort." 

One cause of this deplorable condition is, as it 
seems to me, that we have rel^;ated this whole ques- 
tion to the nurses, iriio are not, as a class, noted for 
>een insight, or studious habits. And yet, strangely 
enough, our wives and mothers are forced to look to 
them for counsel and guidance in matters transcend- 
ing 'v::i importance all others with which they have to 
deaL Wliile men will hardly leave a valuable mare 
and foal to the care of an experienced veterinary 
sui^eon, without personal supervision, they do not 
hesitate to intrust their wives and new4x»m infants 
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in many cases, to those of whom the most that can 
be said is that they are " good, clever old souls." 

It seems to me that we have here a condition of 
things loudly demanding the attention of intelligent, 
conscientious physicians everywhere. The establish- 
ment of training schools for nurses is a step in the 
right direction, but these are, as yet, and, for a long 
time to come must be, too limited to be generally 
felt throughout the country. An imperative demand 
from physicians everywhere, for intelligent, teachable 
young women in this department, would assuredly 
be followed by an increasing supply. 

One of the most frequent and formidable, though 
unappreciated dangers that young or old have to con- 
tend with, arises from that condition of the system 
usually denominated a " cold." These so-called colds 
are, in my opinion, in most cases, symptoms of a 
clogged condition of the system, produced either by 
eating indigestible substances, such as pastry, fats, 
etc. ; by eating in excess of the requirements of the 
organism ; or by eating at all when the body is ex- 
hausted by fatigue ; the blood is poisoned by undi- 
gested, and, therefore, putrid food. 

Colds are generally preceded or accompanied by a 
closed condition of the*bowels. The catarrhal symp- 
toms arise from irritation of the nasal mucous mem- 
brane, which proceeds reflexly from the stomach—^ 
the nose-running being one of nature's methods of 
cleansing the system. If now the exciting causes 
continue, either the appetite will disappear, com- 
pelling abstinence, or the irritation will increase, 
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as the initial fever — the so-called cold — ^progresses 
extend "sympathetically" until the lungs are .in- 
volved,* and the entire S3rstem dangerously, perhaps 
fatally disordered. It is this predisposition — this 
condition of blood-poison from the products of in- 
digestion absorbed into the circulation — ^which forms 
the basis of all the filth diseases, as croup, diphtheria, 
typhus, t3rphoid, bilious, rheumatic, scarlet fevers, 
typhoid pneumonia, erysipelas, and the like. 

Says ProC Huxley, regarding this source of blood 
poison: 

*' Bat whatcTcr the drcmnstances, if tb/t quantity of food taken 
t:x£xxsAs the demands of ttut system, evil consequences are certain 
to follow. The immediate results of overeating are lethargy 
heaviness, and tendency to sleep. Overtaxing the digestive organs 
soon deranges their functions, and is a common and efficient canse 
of dyspepsia. If the food is not absorbed from the digestive ^>pa^ 
ratos into the system, it timidly undergois chemia»l dicamposiHom in 
tfu oHmemiary canal, and pf ten futrefits. Large qoandties of gas 
are thus generated, whidi give rise to flatolence and colicky pains. 
Dyspepsia, constipation, and intestinal irritation, cansing diarrhoea, 
are produced. If digestion be strong, and its products are absorbed, 
an erccss of nutriment is thrown into the blood, and the circular 
tion overioaded. ' If food is not expended in force, the natural 
lltemative vs its accumulation in the system, producing plethora 
and abnormal increase of tissue. This is accompanied by camges- 
tion of important organs, mal-assimilation of nutritive material, 
and increased proneness to derangement and diseased action. The ex- 
cretory processes are likewise certain to be disturbed, which often 
leads to the retention of waste products, with perversion and 
poisoning of the blood, amd a train of evU consequences." 

He was a wise man who originated the maxim, " if 
you stuff a cold you will have to starve a fever "; but 
the saying abbreviated to '' stuff a cold and starve a 
fever," and utteiiy misinterpreted, has caused a deal 
of sjckness. The supposed injunction to eat freely 
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is usually religiously obeyed ; but when the natural 
effect is produced — when the fever assumes an alarm< 
ing phase, the second injunction is unheeded ; or, per- 
haps, having conscientiously (!) tried the prescription 
for " cold," and that proving a failure (?), they are 
V hence led to distrust the fever remedy ! There seems 
to be an itching on the part of the friends and, not 
seldom, the attending physician, to feed the fever 
with something continually, — gruel, Granum, beel 
tea (which in chemical composition is almost identi- 
cal with urine), milk and brandy or other stimulants, 
as if to insure the usual " run " of the disease until 
it shall have picked the patient's bones. 

Take care of the " colds " and the fevers will take 
care of themselves. 

The most scrupulous care, however, if exercised 
only in the direction of wraps, avoidance of draughts, 
sudden changes of temperature, etc., will avail little 
more than to postpone and thereby increase the evil. 
In fact (so long as one continues to overindulge in 
diet) the more he is exposed to cold* and the less 
clothing he wears, the nearer he is carried, metaphori 
cally speaking, to the polar regions where surfeit- 
feifcr is unknown. 

It needs to be impressed upon the minds of the 
people that it is not the large quantity swallowed, but 
the right quantity proper/y digested and perfectly as^ 
similated that alone can insure the best results with 
^itWchildren or adults. 

* The reader's attention is directed to this point in ihe author'! 
work on - Consumption." 
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Eustace Smith most truly says : * " The great prin« 
ciple at the bottom of all successful feeding, viz : that 
an infant is nourished in proportion to his power of 
digesting the food with which he is supplied, and not 
in proportion to the quantity of nutritious material 
he may be induced to swallow, is so obviously true 
that an apology might almost seem to be required for 
stating so self-evident a fact ; but experience shows 
that this simple truth is one which, in practice, is con- 
stantly lost sight of. That that infant thrives best 
who is most largely fed, is an article of faith so firmly 
settled in the minds of most persons, that it is very 
difficult indeed to persuade them to the contrary. To 
them wasting in an infant suggests the need of a larger 
supply of food ; every cry means hunger, and must be 
quieted by additional food." 

When this matter is better understood, the rearing 
of children will be a delight in the household, instead 
of a torment from which so many shrink, and which 
some avoid at the price of guilt. 

The constant feeding of children at any age, a 
custom almost universal, is extremely cruel, notwith- 
standing the fact that it springs from the kindest 
promptings of the human heart. 

If the attendant were compelled to take food as 
often and in as excessive quantity as does the baby 
under her charge, at night as well as during the day, 
the abuse would soon be abolished in that family. 



* ** Hand-feeding of Infants," by Eustace Smith, M.D., etc.; Lom» 
ion Samtaty Record ; also, The Sanitafian, New York, January, 1875 
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The cruelty of the practice would soon be made 
manifest. 

That no infant can thrive unless well fed, admits of 
no question. The only point is, what does the term 
" well fed " imply ? And here again there should be 
no difference of opinion, and the answer should be, 
the minimum amount of suitable fcod that will suffice 
to accomplish the best results, viz : a comfortable, 
happy, thriving babe, whose body and limbs shall be 
well-rounded with flesh, instead of gjross with fat, and 
whose growth shall be uniform throughout its young 
life, and until the frame shall be fully developed. 

It is my belief, verified by experience in the case of 
my own infant, and from other substantial proof, that 
three meals a day, with sufficient restriction at each, 
will accomplish this end, and are all that should be 
permitted from birth, and the intervals sh6uld be at 
least five or six hours between meals. If care be taken 
to guard against overfeeding at either of the meals, it 
is believed that the following high standard will 
usually be attained, viz: ease and comfort through 
the day and perfect rest at night ; freedom from hic- 
cough, vomiting, constipation, " colds," and diarrhoea. 
There will be a steady gain in weight from month to 
month, by reason of healthy growth^ without the ab 
normal accumulation of fat so surely indicative of 
disease. 

Who could not rejoice at such a consummation, 
and especially in view of the fact that it guarantees 
the greatest possible happiness for the infant as well 
as for all who approach or have the care of him, and 
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increases the probability many-fold of his growing to 
hale, hearty manhood, with confirmed health and the 
best possible physique from any given stock. 

So far from admitting a possible error in advising 
three meals only, I am convinced that, for a hand-fed 
babe especially, unless there be careful restriction of 
the quantity at each meal, two would be better than 
three. 

Let us remember that cow's milk is not the natural 
food of the infant ; that more time is required for its 
digestion in the stomach, and that it contains much 
more nutriment than breast milk ; that it is natural 
to suppose that the calf digests his natural food more 
rapidly than the baby does its unnatural food. Now 
then, both being fed, say, at 6 A.M. — the baby, all he 
wants, and the calf, usually less than he wants — ^how 
can it be supposed that the baby is in condition to take 
a second meal without harm in three hours, when it is 
found that the calf requires twelve hours to digest his 
breakfast, and sufficiently rest the stomach, before 
another meal can be wisely given ? 

Again, if the calf, fed on his natural food, requires 
nothing more for twelve hours, how can we conclude 
that the infant, filled with food much more nutritious 
than its mother's milk, would need another meal in 
three or four hours ? 

Plain as they are, it is because these points have 
not been fairly considered by scientific physicians, 
generally, that the proposed reform was not adopted 
long ago. 

For several weeks our child took an amount 
of cow*s milk at each of her three meals 
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which, later, proved to be one-half of the propet 
ration for twenty-four hours, and had I, when I found 
that I was giving an excess, left off the noon meal, 
instead of reducing the amount of each one-third, 
giving the second and last meal just before bed-time, 
I do not doubt but that the result would have been 
quite as satisfactory. 

It may be claimed that while one infant might be 
able to subsist, and even thrive, on two or three 
meals, another, and probably most infants, would 
starve unless fed oftener ; but I am unable to find any 
basis for such a conclusion. In the feeding of horses, 
cattle, hogs, and men, it is found that the ration that 
suffices for one individual will suffice for any individual 
of the class. In this I do not consider the gorman- 
dizing capacity of individuals who can carry off, 
though to their hurt, double or triple rations. 

" All men are rudimentally alike ; and the body of 
each human being is made after a certain pattern, 
which pattern is in accordance with the general prin- 
ciples which apply to all individuals. The gfreat prin- 
ciples upon which one man's body is built, by which 
it grows, by which it gains power, by which it main- 
tains its material activities, and by which its life is 
kept within it, are principles that are applicable to 
every human body. There can be no mistake about 
this. One man, within the organic principles of his 
constitution, and within the range of the leading func- 
tional laws by which life is regulated, is a type of the 
whole race. The special differences are only subser 
vient to the great uniformity." 
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" Diversities among men do not, in any way, affect 
: great constituent elements which belong to all." 

' Nature acts, therefore, in all her efforts for the 
of man, in view of uniformities, in relating 
le sources of her own life to him, so that through 
lem he can derive additional strength, she always 
:ts, not in the light of the differences, but of the 
likenesses, which men show. She sustains life in the 
body, as God sustains it in the heart of man, with 
pespect to those points wherein the individual man 
9grees with every other human being; and not in 
riew of the differences between him and any or all 
other human beings. Her laws are made with refer- 
ence to the principle of life, as it shows itself in all 
human beings ; and it becomes not only a general 
fact, upon which, under general circumstances, one 
can rely, but it becomes a uniform, ay, a universal 
fact, that what will keep one man alive will keep an- 
other man alive."* 

Our three-meal infant has doubled in weight at 
■nine months, verifying, to that extent, my theory 
that the normal growth of infants corresponds to the 
(normal) foetal growth. She is lalUr than the average 
child at this age, and though less heavy than most 
children, she is more muscular, and, had I permitted 
it, would have become fat, for she has given abundant 
evidence of the ability to fatten rapidly on three 
meals. She was weaned at the age of four months, 

• J. C JacfcMn, H.D. 
3* 
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in order to ascertain by measure the proper daily 
ration. 

During the month of June this babe, being then 
about six months old, was taking daily one and one- 
third pints of rich cow's milk. This proved too 
much. She was getting too fat, and I reduced the 
quantity about one-third. Moreover, the Jersey milk 
proved rather too rich, and I found it advisible to 
remove a small proportion of cream, and did so with 
advantage. During her seventh month her daily 
ration was one pint of milk. Now, nearly nine 
months old, she has daily one and one-third pints of 
milk, a little more than one cupful at each meal. On 
this she is thriving to my entire satisfaction, and for 
ease and comfort remains a unique specimen of in« 
fancy. 

The following description, given in a brief communi- 
cation to the Boston Journal of Chemistry^ for July, 
was written just before I found it necessary to re- 
duce her daily rations, but with the exception of a 
slight diarrhoea, following the ejection of a single 
meal, promptly relieved by total abstinence from all 
food except water for a day, and the reduction of the 
regular ration as before mentioned, it perfectly de- 
scribed her condition up to the present moment : 

Her physical condition has been perfect throughout. She 
has uttered no cry of pain indicative of stomach or bowel dis- 
turbance, and has caused me no moment of anxiety or uneasi- 
ness since the hour of her birth. For ease and comfort and 
muscular strength, she has been a marvel to all who have 
observed her from day to day. There has been a complete 
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e from tbc fat disease, with the pasty complexion sc 

loa to infants. The body and limbs have lengthened 

Roal growth, while remaining well covered and rounded 

BiiSCJe. and the complexion has been and remains brown 

I mddy, like that of any humaa being, perfectly nourished, 

Dqiends much of the time, as she has, in the open air, dur- 

tbe winter as well as since spring began. There has been 

■e exemption from hiccough, throwing up, colic, constipa- 

in, diairhcca, and in fact from the endless \-ariety of dis- 

mocs commonly supposed to be the natural and una- 

lid^ble experience of a pioneer in this worid of sin and dis- 

Her breakfast at 6 A.M., dinner at 12 u., and supper at 

rjt- are taken with a iieeo relish, fully satisfying her appe- 

i, and keeping her throughout the twenty-four hours wiih- 

Bt any exhibition of hanger or lack of nourishment. Her 

Sep has been perfect, sound, and continuous from soon after 

per to near breakfast-time. From the beginning she has 

n put down wide awake a few minutes after supper, with 

D ocxa^oa for disturijing her or her attendants, until het 

vakening in the morning. This also implies that she sleeps 

I garments as free and unconfining, and with the same 

Lo cleanliness, as is the case with healthy adults. 

I short, she has been a delight to herself and to us, fully 

ting my most sanguine expectations, in a scientific point 

f view, thus far throughout her young life. While other in- 

mts have to be kept in arms much of the time to pacify 

o be quieted by the breast or bottle every hour or 

Wo throu^ the day, our " thrce-mealer " is a joy unto her- 

f, requirii^ little more attention, except in the matter of 

Dcomotion, than a healthy kitten. 

She seems nnconscious of the possession of a stomach, 01 

1 appetite, except when food is presented, but when it is 

d the appetite b sure to the last drop in the cup. She 

s the perfect embodiment of the adage, " Eat before you are 

ry, drink before you arc thirsty, go to bed before you 

we sleepy." Her three meals are food and drink, never given 
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m response to manifestations of hunger or thirst, but they 

effectually prevent that state. 

The idea of a new-born baby being fed, from the 
hour of birth, but. three times in twenty-four hours, is 
so entirely novel that the hourly experience of the 
first few days must prove of absorbing interest to 
every scientist not only, but to every conscientious 
thinking man and woman. I therefore introduce here 
a journal of the first week of this baby's life. 

Monday, DecembSer i 5, 1879.— The baby was bom at 4 p.m., 
and after proper attention, slept sweetly until 6 p.m., when 
she nursed until she seemed satisfied. An hour later, the first 
movement — ^the meconium — came. She passed the night in 
easy slumber. 

Tuesday, i6th. — Baby slept until 8 a.m., awoke for break- 
fast, nursed and then slept until 1 130 P.M.; dined, and then 
slept until 3 P.M., when she was bathed all over in tepid 
water, appearing to enjoy it, after which she slept quietly 
until 7 130 P.M., and nursed for the third time. Fussed con- 
siderably for the first half of the night, and then slept soundly 
until 7 A.M. 

Wednesday, 17TH. — Awoke at 7 a.m., nursed several min- 
utes, fell into a calm sleep which lasted until 10 a.m., when 
she had her bath. After a short nap she lay awake, staring 
about to familiarize herself with her new quarters, until 12:30 
P.M., dinner. Suckled lustily until apparently satisfied, after 
which she slept soundly until 5 130 p.m. ; nursed for the third 
time at 6 p.m. Thus far a comfort to herself and her attend- 
ants; is plump, round, and strong, at two days old. The 
trifling secretion of the breast for the first three days proves 
just the " medicine " needed. Bowels right, kidneys ditto 
no undue purging or wetting as with babies fed every two or 
three hours. The milk came about 11 p.m., when to relieve 
the breasts, and the baby being awake, we sacrificed her com 
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fot to her mother's. She appeared to enjoy the "sacrifice," 
but slept !ess comfortably for her heavy, late supper, her first 
"square meal." 

Thursday, iSth. — Awoke at 6 a.m. She suckled and 
then slept until 9:30 A.M., when the nurse gave her a bath. 
Soon after she fell asleep and slept soundly until about 12 M., 
when she dined. Thus far three meals prove entirely satis- 
factory to her, nurse, mother, and myself. During the after- 
noon she slept considerably, fussed a little— her only means 
of making known her needs oE attention ; lay awake an hour 
or more looking about — pursuing her education by the only 
means known to the fraternity — staring at everything coming 
within range of her vision. 

Friday, 19TH.— Awoke and broke the fast at 5:45 A.M., 
and slept. No crying thus far like colicky children. No ap- 
pearance of pain or hiinger. The time spent in " scolding " 
is as Jive minutes to the ktmrs of many babies given up to 
loud crying. The first half of each night has shown some 
"fussing" (suggesting the thought that with babies, as with 
adults, retiring for the night on a full stomach, especially in 
case of two previous meals, is not strictly hygienic), but 
when finally settled to sleep, it has been sound and undis- 
turbed until morning, n ;4S a.m. (six hours after breakfast), 
dinner. The supply being abundant, a little lime at nursing 
satisfied her. She soon had enough, and was not tempted or 
urged to take a little more for the "stomach's ache," and 
to prevent the digestion of a &ir meal. 5:30 p.m., supper, 
and then sleep. 

Saturday, 2oth.— Awoke at 7 a.m. Breakfast after a 
long night of sweet sleep. More sleep till 10 a.m. Bath. 
Had a walk-round in the nurse's arms, and then slept until 
(linner at iz M. A comfort all of the afternoon until she 
suckled at 6 p.m. No crying for the day. A little " scolding " 
in an easy way, preparatory, or as indicative of a movement 
nf the bowels, or need of attention otherwise. 

Sdnhay, 2IST. — Awoke happy for breakfast at 7 a.m., aftct 
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which she lay for an hour enjoying her mother's caresses, as 
the nurse says, " more like a child three months old than like 
a baby only six days." Able to hold her head steadily erect, 
no limpness of the neck. To-day, by a lucky circumstance — 
or rather, careful watchfulness — the nurse was prevented from 
mutilating the baby's .breasts by " squeezing the milk from 
the little nipples to prevent broken breast." At 12 M., din- 
ner. Nursed until the first indication of having had enough, 
when the nipple was withdrawn. During the afternoon 
baby was awake a good deal, but comfortable and a comfort. 
Waking and sleeping, the time passed until her supper at 
6 P.M., soon after which she went to sleep. One " change " 
during the night, but otherwise uninterrupted sleep until 
morning. No "hushing" about the house. Coaling up the 
fire, opening and shutting of doors — nothing of this sort is 
done at peril of disturbing a restless, sleepless, irritable babe. 
Well fed and properly cared for, nothing disturbs her. 

Monday, 22D. — Suckled when she awoke soon after 7 a.m., 
after which she lay sleeping by her mother's side until 10 
A.M., when she had her bath and a walk-round in the nurse's 
arms for a little, and then was put down wide awake to fall 
asleep, and she slept until 12 m., and suckled. Sleep with 
her has not been a compromise or a surfeit — ^with rolling eyes 
and twitching of the facial muscles — ^but the calm, placid, un- 
ruffled sleep of well-fed infancy. At 6 p.m. she supped, and 
thus began her second week. 

A story so monotonous may well end here. Suffice 
it to say that the diary was continued from day to 
day, until there was left no room to doubt the per- 
fect success of the experiment. 

For all practical purposes, it would seem that a 
single week's experience would suffice to overcome 
the stock objections to the theory of three meals a 
day. Certainly the baby was younger than she could 
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ever be again ! It is entirely probable that her stotrv 
ach would never again be so small, and that the food 
supply would not become any less nutritive or appro- 
priate. From the objector's point of view, the first 
few days would be the most critical and afford the 
most severe test of the system ; that is to say, while 
any healthy-born infant might not, probably would 
not, starve to death in the first week of trial, she 
could not assuredly gain and increase in weight on an 
absolutely deficient supply. 

In the Popular Science Monthly lor Octoher, i88o> 
in an article on "Psycho-Genesis in the Human In- 
fant," Professor Prcyer says: 

" My attempts to hold a child up straight were not 

successful for fourteen weeks After four 

months the child was able to keep its head well-bal- 
anced." Our three-meal baby held her head steadily 
erect at four days, and ever after. The grandmother 
made her first visit when the baby was nine days old, 
and, although jealous of our system of feeding, she 
felt constrained to declare that she " never before saw 
1 baby of nine days whose neck was not at all limp— 
who could hold its head up without bobbing." Pro- 
fessor Preyer continues {and we are to suppose that 
he was describing a healthy German baby), " The 
power to sit up was acquired about the tenth month 
all at once, after the child had been kept up by arti- 
ficial supports lor several weeks." Changing the nu- 
meral tenth to fourth, this language describes the 
muscular condition of the infant I am presenting as a 
model of a well-fed babe. At four months she sat 
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•erect on the floor without support, and also in hei 
carriage, without even the necessity of buckling the 
strap in front. 

I do not expect that, because of my own successful 
experiment — perfect and complete as it is in itself — 
every one will be induced to adopt the system at 
once. My own faith is by no means based upon this 
one experiment, nor indeed is it by one iota increased 
thereby. 

I would not ask any intelligent physician to recom- 
mend the plan, simply because it has worked wonder- 
fully well in this instance, but because the good sense 
and judgment of physiologists will indorse it on gen- 
eral principles, because of the further evidence I shall 
present, and because of the deplorable results attend- 
ing the custom which has been so long on trial. 

It has also to be considered that this babe has 
breathed a pure atmosphere all of her life, her home 
being ventilated with a view of the nearest possible 
approach to outdoor air and sunshine. There have 
been no sealed windows in winter, nor drawn curtains 
or closed blinds in summer. Her clothing day ahd 
night, from her birth, has been as loose and comfort- 
able as possible. No diapers have been worn at night 
since she was three months old. In fact, her surround- 
ings have been complete in a sanitary point of view. 
That this has contributed largely to insure the perfect 
ease and comfort she has enjoyed, none can doubt, but 
it could not be said to make up for an absolute de* 
ficiency of food, any more than that a superabundance 
of food will answer in place of pure air and discreet 
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management. And yet, when from a lack in this 
direction, which is well-nigh universal, the little ones 
.are suffering, "fussing," food is usually offered as the 
only known panacea, and since it, of course, appeases 
them for the moment, it is ignorantly supposed to be 
the right thing. 

It is quite common to hear mothers or nurses speak 
of the babies being "surfeited with the heat." The 
definition of the word surfeit is excessive eating and 
drinking, and it is only necessary to transpose the 
two words, and say " heated with surfeit," to repre- 
sent the exact truth. 

During the hot summer just passed, our little one 
has never lost a minute's sleep during the hottest 
night nor during her regular forenoon and afternoon 
naps. She has been fed from day to day, more or 
less, according as the weather was cool or hot, upon 
the same principle which regulates our own diet. 
This is eating for comfort, ease — the opposite of dis- 
ease. 

I once remarked to a clever old lady that babies 
were usually crammed full of milk every two or three 
hours, without regard to the weather or their needs, 
kept puking and purging, until finally they become 
constipated, and writhe and shriek with colicky pains, 
and then the nurse or mother wraps them in hot clotl^, 
or turns them on their bellies and tries to Jounce the 
wind out of them. ■' What is the good of all this ? " 
" Why," she replied, rather nonplussed, " it seems as 
if we were doing something for 'em ! " 

Among the numerous causes of discomfort which 
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prevail in the nurserj', and which lead to overfeeding 
we have the injurious belly-baivd, tight as a woman'l 
corsets; diapers pinned too snug about the waist and 
drawn so tiglit between the legs as to be insufferable; 
cavernous creases between rolls of fatty tissue where, 
over many square inches, the excretions of the skin 
must be reabsorbed, and for want of ventilation, such' 
as is enjoyed by the free surfaces, sores are produced, 
which in turn are kept plastered with powder of soma 
sort until the functions of the skin are wholly de- 
stroyed ; tight " pinning blankets," worn also at night, 
while the parents enjoy the luxury of loose, simple 
gowns; the "breath of life" carefully excluded from 
the home, through the superstitious fear of damp air, 
night air, "draughts." Al! these and many oth« 
cruel and needless irritants has the baby to suffer, 
and when they have tortured him into worrying of 
crying, more food is given to tickle the palate, and 
yet more to drug him to sleep, and this failing, 
Mother Somebody's soothing syrup stupefies the 
brain, and gives him and his tormentors rest. 

If the child be fed and dressed properly, and «. 
otherwise rationally managed, there will be no mid 
night orgies, no sleepless nights on baby's account, 
and he will soon, indeed in a very few days, become 
60 regular in habit that the bundled up, pinned up 
squares — so sweltering and injurious — can be entirely 
dispensed with at night and during its naps by day, 
and he may be safely laid down after supper for his 
ten or twelve hours of solid sleep, in garments as easy 
and unconfining as those deemed by adults so essen>i 
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"lial to restful sleep, A couple of squares, smoothly 
folded under the hips, will be all the safeguard needed. 
There will bo but one or two movements a day, 
except as the result of excessive feeding, and these 
can by an observing attendant be readily foretold, the 
"chair" brought into requisition, and as early as the 
Srst few weeks regularity of this function can be se- 
nired — a matter of vast importance, which, it need 
icarcely be said, should never be deferred to a more 
Wnvenient season. The action of the urinary organs 
I^Ul be more regular, and less excessive, with the well- 
fed infant than is the case with infants fed in the 
usual way, and wetting the bed will seldom occur 
'ter the first few months, except as the result of 
iherited weakness, and this will scarcely be found 
icurable if a correct regimen is persisted in. Indeed, 
liidren may in very many instances, I believe, be 
kept from the beginning on a plane above their in- 
li herited tendencies. 

For the first few weeks the little one should be suf- 
fered to remain in its own bed (which, by the way, 
should be a mattress of some sort, never of feathers) 
the greater portion of the twenty-four hours. It may 
be taken up, of course, when necessary, and occasion- 
ally for a few minutes' change, and to pass inspection 
before friends, but it is soon tired and should be re- 
placed on its bed, which is far the most comfortable 
place. If properly fed and kept dry and warm, the 
infant will not suffer from colic or other pains, and 
will not require {ujikss taught to demand it) taking 
up — except at the judgment of the attendant — rarely 
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to stoD its crying ; and later, when of an age to bt 
up and about the house most of the time, he maybe 
put down, and happily, wide awake for his regulai 
sleep, whether at night or during the day, or to amust 
himself with playthings on the floor, where, if he has 
a wise mother, he will spend most of his time during 
the day, except when weather and other circum- 
stances permit his enjoying the outdoor air. 

A well-managed baby will require very little atten- 
tion from the mother or nurse, but will amuse him- 
self, and them, sitting on the floor with his playthings 
If, however, he is from the beginning taugjht, as is 
most frequently the case, that he must be kept in arms 
a great part of the time, he would be more, or lea^ 
than human if he did not demand it. And yet tbt 
happiest and most comfortable place for him is io his 
crib, or carriage, or on the floor. Parents too often 
injure themselves and their children by teaching tbs 
latter to be exacting. It is not "neglect" to teadi 
even the youngest child self-reliance by a good del 
of judicious letting alone. 

Infants are often kept in arms, rocked, tossed, 
trotted, and stuffed with food, in the vain effort to 
quiet them, when, if they were not suffering from 

surfeit, simply lying down in a pure atmosphere thi 

habit once formed — would give them rest and peace 
and sleep. These injurious motions may, after a time, 
dizzy the little one into a semblance of sleep, from 
which, however, it will usually start up upon being 
laid down, to be again and again hushed or walked to 
sleep, until at last, utterly exhausted, it may settlt 
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down for a long rest ; but when sleep is thus induced 
it is unnatural and unsatisfactory. 

At this period of life habits are very easily and 
speedily formed, hence an unwise or indiscreet at- 
tendant can readily malte a new-bom babe trouble- 
some and exacting, and can soon transform a comfort- 
able, easily-tended baby into one requiring constant 
attention, to its own sorrow, as well as that of its 
friends. These are the children who seem to require 
constant feeding, 

" There is perhaps no question upon which the profession, 
as well as mothers and nurses, are more at variance than the 
character of the food to be given in place of breast milk. 
One physician, mother, or nurse; will recommend cow's milk, 
pure; another, skimmed milk; another, the same, diluted 
with a little water; another, water with a little milk; another, 
cream and water ; others, milk with com-starch, arrowroot, 
crackers, rice, barley, oatmeal, and so on ad infinitum. And 
yet, with all these varieties of nourishment, infants suSer and 
die from wasting and gastro-intestinal disorders, and mother 
remains in ignorance as to the cause. Her child, weakly, per- 
haps, to begin with, is filled with a quantity of such food, 
which it is unable to digest. Its stomach and bowels, revolt- 
ing against the burden imposed upon them, endeavor to get 
rid of the oiTending matter by vomiting and diarrhcea; a 
gastro-intestinal catarrh is set up, which still further reduces 
the strength ; every meal causes a return of the sickness ; the 
bowels are filled with fermenting matter, which excites violent 
griping pains, so that the child rests neither night nor day ; 
after a Jonger or shorter time it sinks, worn out by pain and 
exhaustion, and is then said to have died of 'consumption of 
the bowels.' Such cases are very common in the exptrience 
of every physician who has seen much of the diseases of chil- 
dren, and when seen early enough may readily yield to ap- 
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propri&tc treatment ; but, unfortunately, it is too often thi 
case that, instead of recognizing and removing the cause— 
the bad feeding— the child is dosed the harder aid fed tlw 
more the weaker it gets, and at last dies, in spite of all thd 
vraa done." 

CONSTIPATION.* 

In cases of difficult " passages," it is common to add 
barley or oatmeal to the milk ; but while this may 
"loosen the bowels," it does not cure the difficulty. 
It only produces more or less purgation because of the 
indigestion of the meal! For my own part, speaking 
with relation to the constipated habit so common, I 
consider that we should look for a remedy to the pro- 
motion of the general health, and having decided upon 
the diet, we should avoid frequent changes of amounts 
and proportions, which are always made at the risk 
of the system not getting accustomed to any one 
variety. A daily kneading of the bowels, gentle but 
persistent, for ten or fifteen minutes before breakfast, 
will usually, in a little time, induce regular action in 
the course of the day, and is far better than puiga^ 
tive medicines. 

With regard to the various advertised foods, " sub- 
stitutes for mother's milk," while many infants man- 
age to subsist, and in some cases thrive on them, 
still, in my judgment, the best substitute will be found 
in cow's milk, prepared as follows, and I feel safe in 
saying that it will invariably be taken with a relish by, 
and a^ree with, every healthy infant, if offered in 
proper quantity and at proper intervals : 
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The approximate amount of cow's milk for each 
meal for an infant at the age of nine months, is about 
me cupful. [The Leinroth babe, at the age of tivelvt 
months, and at the time his father wrote the' letter 
describing him (see Appendix to Fourth Edition), was 
taking a medium-sized coffee-cupful of milk prepared 
as directed below three times a day.] Very rich milk 
will often disagree with infants, and is less wholesome 
for all than pure milk containing a medium proportion 
of fat. As to the best mode of preparation I adopt 
the language of Prof. S. P. Sharpies, who has, more 
than any other man in New England, if not in Ameri- 
ca, made the subject of milk a special study, and has 
made hundreds of analyses of the fluid : 

" The best nay to prepare cow's milk for a younE child 1b to allow il to 
stand for a few hours until a poition of the cream has raised ; then careful]</ 
ich meal take the proper potion [aay for a babe at 
ip ; at twelve months, one and one-third ; ai fifteen 
mouths, perhaps one and one-half ; ot vaij the quantity at different meals, 
morning, less at noon and at night, as eiperimcnt may prove 
besL No hard and fast rule, except as to number of meals, can be laid 
down tor the million.] Place the vessel containing the potion In a Hi^h o' 
for a sufficient time to warm it. Cream or very rich milk i9 totally 
unsuitable tor 3 young child. Children wi^ be found generally to do well 
OQ Aynhire milk, since this is not much richer than skimmed Jersey." 

If this, or similarly constituted milk from commor. 
cows can not be obtained, partially skimmed Jersey 
should be used. Prof. Sharpies also alludes to what 
he terms a common error — that of trying to obtain 
one cow's milk. He is probably correct in saying that 
the milk of a herd is moreuniform than that of anyone 
cow, unless exceptionally fed. Says Prof Sharpies: 

cane su~ar or water to milk. The cane EUgU b 
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OfTer a drink of water occasionally between me 
■ — a teaspoonful or two. for the younge 
whenever baby is fractious see if he he not thint 
Never deprive a thirsty babe of water, nor o 
initk instead. If the child is disposed to dri 
ravenously, it indicates severe congestion of lb' 
stomach and, perhaps, of the intestines, and an' 
of omitting the next meal, or of making it a v 
light one, to avoid serious gastric trouble wlril 
might occasion the sacrifice of several meals f 
loss of appetite during a dangerous illness. Oc 
casions of this kind are almost impossible to avoid 
—for we always lean toward excess, as the safer side, 
and the only thing is, to apply the remedy promptly: 
stopping a single meal will often ward off a severe 
illness. A small dose of the right remedy, taken vol- 
untarily at the right time, will often save Nature th 
necessity of enforcing a long course of " naluB 
medication." Frequent small drinks of water, < 
perhaps of hot and cold alternately, will pro 
curative in cases where there is severe internal fev( 
A very thirsty child will, if permitted, invariably drB 
toomuch at a time, and thereby increase his thirst] 
increasing the congestion that occasioned it. Hen 
the advantage of giving small draughts at frequi 
intervals until he has had, finally, all he zuanls. 
this plan is adopted there need be no fear of diarrhi 
in consequence of an excess of water: if any I04 
ness of the bowels should result it will prove ci 
tive, and should not be "' checked ": it will 
when the cause of it is washed away. Pure 1 
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is the natural cure for summer complaint- -"loose 
bowels." The true principle of feeding, for old or 
young, consists in furnishing a properly-balanced diet 
in such quantity, and at such intervals, as shall main- 
tain the appetite perfect, and yet prevent all indica- 
tions of hunger or thirst. 

The amount designated is ample, indeed in most 
cases too much, for an ordinary infant at nine or ten 
months. Always use the bottle. Drinking is not 
natural — the milk is swallowed too rapidly ; indiges- 
tion with flatulence and colic result. Natural food, 
in appropriate quantities, eaten naturally ensures di- 
gestion and thrift. Increase of fat, " stuffing up," 
" snuffles," " cold in the head," throwing up, lack of 
appetite, restlessness at night, feverishness, thrashing 
about or crying in sleep,* etc., indicate (i) foul air, 
(2) overheated rooms, (3) excessive clothing, (4) im- 
proper food, or overeating — perhaps all these causes 
united. Hence, when disease appears the attention of 
parents should be directed to the above conditions. 
They should always consider real, not imaginary causes. 
For example ; feverishness (which in all disorders ex- 
ists to some extent) arises from foul not fresh, from hot 
not cold, from dead not living, air ; excessive clothing 
keeps the heat in — less clothing permits of its es- 
cape, etc. Infants are usually overguarded at every 

* Parents often ignorantly ascribe these troubles in case of older 
children, to their "carrying iheir play into their sleep," "they 
have played too hard." fn almost every instance the trouble is 
caused by the child's eating too much supper, or too soon after his 
hard play, before the body is sufficiently rested. After violent ex- 
ercise there should always be a sufficient period of rest before eat- 
ing, or indigestion and disease will surely follow, sooner or later* 
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point- -except one. viz, the one I have kept so plam^ 
in view throughout this volume. It is safe to say that 
in a thousand cases of so-called colds, not ten are due, 
even indirectly, to exposure to cold ; excess in dirt 
being both a predisposing and exciting cause. I have 
invariably obtained the best results in case of children, 
however fed, from abstinence for six or more hours, 
and entire abstinence at night, where there was nose- 
•'inning, stopping-up of the air-passages, dif^cult 
wreathing, or any of the troubles mentioned, and, if 
necessary, lessening the time of nursing — diminishii^ 
the regular ration. 

This simple rule, intelligently applied at the first 
appearance of sickness, would prevent three-fourths 
of the disease and suffering and deaths among chil- 
dren of any age. 

There are instances when the organs of digestion 
are so badly diseased that the only hope lies in abso- 
lute abstinence . from food, saving pure water alone, 
for a sufficient length of time, to permit the subsid- 
ance of the irritation. To swallow food at such a time 
is like attempting to fire up the engine of a wrecked 
train before putting it back on the track. Nor is it 
sufficient to be guided by " appetite " alone, for in 
instances most requiring temporary abstinence there 
may be a morbid appetite which so far from indicat- 
ing need of food, is simply evidence of stomach inflam- 
mation, to the utter exclusion of the gastric juice 
necessary for digestion. Pure water will better satisfy 
this appetite, and is the thing needed to quench the 
inward fire consuming the vital organs. 
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There will be, from one or another cause, sometimes 
lidden or obscure, attacks of disease where the mor- 
bific influences have been so powerful as to destroy 
k11 chance of recovery — as a train may be so badly 
nrrecked as never to run again. In neither case would 

I attempt to fire up change the result beyond, in 
one case, hastening death and adding to its pangs, as 

. the other only loss and hindrance would result. 
The human train, in cases of extraordinary vitality, 
or when the hurt is not of a deadly character does 
often regain the track, in spite of all violations of this 
I .inciple, but in no instance without danger and delay. 

It is next to impossible to apply this principle in 
practice, so deep is the prejudice against what is 
termed the starvation cure. And, without doubt, this 
s a wise provision on the part of the Creator, for if 
fasting were as agreeable as feasting, or was equally 
favored by parents in the care of their young, while 
deaths would be less painful, there would undoubtedly 
Ibe more of them. 

A patient, Mrs. S , had so ovemursed her new- 
bom babe, that at ten days old its stomach could re- 
tain nothing. I advised less frequent nursing, but 
still the babe would throw up everything, and it ap. 
peared as though hers was a hopeless case. Her 
weight at birth was only three and one-half pounds, 
and the prospect of even "holding her own" was 
gloomy enough. I was satisfied that entire rest of the 
Stomach was the only hope, and yet I was aware that 
the order to offer her nothing for several days would 
be received with horror, and would not be obeyed, so 
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I resorted to strategy, I told the nurse to adrainistO 
a little pure, cool water occasionally through the dsj', 
and to simply moisten the baby's lips every hour w 
two with a rag dipped in the mother's mtlk. "Is 
this way," I said, " she will obtain sufficient nourish- 
ment to keep her along and yet the stomach hav( 
time to rest and get cured." This was done, and ('■i 
nearly a week she took nothing but small rations o( 
water and the infinitesimal amount of milk absorbed 
by this moistening of the lips. The result was a per- 
i;ct cure, and, when nursing was resumed, careful 
modention, as to quantity and frequency, enabled tht 
little one to grow and thrive, and she is now an active 
healthy child of ten years. 

The quality of the milk, for hand-fed infants, isi 
matter of deep concern to many parents, and without 
doubt it is impossible to get too good a substitute for 
breast-milk, but it is vastly more important to have 
the milk fed in such quantity and at such intervais, 
that it shall not grow putrid in the alimentary canal 
to poison the blood, instead of being digested and 
assimilated. And again, while it is wise to have the 
bottle and nipple scrupulously clean, of what avail is 
all this care, if this nice sweet milk, from an immacu- 
late apparatus, is fed so often, and in such excessive 
quantities, as absolutely to prohibit its remaining 
sweet an hour after its ingestion ? Better, perhaps, 
that the milk should sour occasionally, and that tht 
bottle should be rank for want of care, if by this 
means the baby is saved from swallowing an unneeded 
meal — better sour outside, than inside, the Saby. 
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Although it is the rule, rather tha.i the exception 
no good reason can be given for a child's habitually 
hiccoughing 01 'hrowing up its milk, any more than 
for a man's sitting at table and stuffing himself, like 
an old Roman gourmand, until he vomits. Dr. Daw- 
son says on this point ■ 

The ejection of milk after nursing, which is ignoraotjy 
considered by many to be the sign of a healthy child, and 
therefore n»t to he interfered with, in fact denotes overfeed- 
ing, and is the effect of reflex action, excited by an overdis- 
tended stomach — nature thus protesting, in language most 
plain, against the greed of the infant and the'lgnorance of 
the mother. As my experience has taught me, most infants 
who thus throw up after eating, suffer also, sooner or later 
from enteralgia and constipation, and other symptoms of in- 

stion, which latter are permanently relieved only when 
the greed of the child is restricted." 

If this course be taken at the first symptoms of in- 
digestion — hiccough or vomiting — a comparatively 
small reduction of food will answer, and the child be 
kept in good condition ; but if delayed very long, the 
irritation of the stomach may increase until Bot a 
spoonful can be wholly retained. 

The advantages of the system of alimentation here 
recommended are many and obvious. Let us briefly 
consider a few of them, (i), The mother is not sapped 
to furnish an abnormal quantity of poor milk, to the 
injury of both herself and child, (2), The infant is 
receiving regularly and appropriating perfectly the 
proper quantity of rich, nutritious food. (3), The ap- 
petite is regular, because the stomach and bowels are 
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in condition. (4), He will never have what we tini 
stand as the morbid, dyspeptic appetite — always crav- 
ing food — because (5), his whole system is perfectly 
nourished. These points gained, who can fail to see 
the grand results to all concerned? 

Indeed the thought once fairly considered, it is not 
difficult to find abundant argument in its favor. It is 
entirely rational to conclude that if an adult, working 
hard early and late, with brain and muscle, finds three, 
and in many cases two, meals not only sufficient, but 
best; while persons of sedentary occupation find in- 
creased health and strength from only one meal ; 
surely a new-born babe, with no care, no anxiety of 
mind, and certainly less physical labor, especially dur- 
ing the first few months, with simple growth to pro- 
vide for, requires no more than three. 

It is a fact that in infancy all the processes of life 
are more rapid than at adult age, but this is equally 
true with all animals, and yet no one thinks of letting 
a calf suckle every two or three hours. In a natural 
state, to be sure, on the prairies, they do suck little 
and often, but for size and quality, who would think 
of comparing scrub stock with our domestic animals, 
at any stage of life ? 

" The baby's stomach is so small," says the pessim- 
istic nurse. It is as large as an adult's, proportion- 
ally. "Its food is not hearty?" It is as well suited 
to its requirements as in the case of the calf that 
suckles but twicei and this applies with still greater 
force when he is taking the calf's food — cow's mill& 
"So soon digested — its little stomach is soon empty?* 
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rhen the soo ler at rest. Even the heart, and lungs, 
ave their distinctive periods of rest, between the 
eats, and respirations. It is the perpetual and eternal 
'ork of the stomach, with no rest, no cessation, ex- 
ept that which comes from exhaustion, which plays 
uch havoc among the little ones. 
The time required for stomach digestion, in the 
se of infants, can not be actually known. It is be- 
ieved, especially in the case of hand-fed infants, that 
hree or four hours are required, and no longer time 
9 necessary for many articles in our own diet, and it 
I not uncommon for overfed infants to throw up un- 
ligested food five or six hours after feeding, when 
leep, or some other cause, has permitted so long an 
nterval. 

Indeed, no logical, or physiological, reason t 
;iven for feeding an infant more than three times in 
wenty-four hours. As we have said, even with three 
leals, care is needed to prevent excess, for the babe 
can not be expected to have more discretion than its 
larents, and it has been truly said by an eminent au- 
hority that " it is probable that all civilized people 
;rr in this respect." The greedy infant will continue 
:o suck, after the eye of the intelligent observer dis- 
:erns plain indications of its having taken sufficient. 
A healthy babe fed but thrice daily from a full 
breast or bottle will not hesitate very much in its 
\ "iucking until its stomach is full enough. Its appetite 
is not as soon appeased as in the case of infants fed 
At all hours of the day whose stomachs are kept dis- 
tended with undigested food. Who has not observed 
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the latter at limes howling with " hunger," and, wl 
given the breast, suck but a minute, or less, and tliM 
either fall into a doze, or howl louder from stomach- 
ache? However, in any case, if the baby throws up 
after nursing, either the stomach already contained 
undigested food, or too much has been given. With 
intelligent care, the mother can soon learn from ils 
manner at what point of baby's " loafing " the nipple 
should be withdrawn to avoid the excess indicated by 
vomiting. It is not probable that when vomiting 
does take place the stomach simply yields up the 
plus. More likely, certainly in the later stages of 
disease, less is retained than if the little gou; 
had been stopped at the point when he was observd 
to flag in his efforts. Still, for obvious reasons i! 
would seldom be wise to piit more into a stomacli 
thus irritated, until the next meal hour. Where there 
is an absolute deficiency of milk, the babe will suck 
and rest alternately for a long time or until tired out, 
without, of course, getting enough, and emaciation 
will follow. Infants have barely escaped death b| 
starvation though sucking every half hour, before the 
cause was discovered. In such cases the meal should 
be supplemented by the bottle or the infant weaned. 
Usually, however, even part of mother's milk 
crable to weaning. 

It may be asked why, if the system here 
mended be the only correct and safe one, has it 
been long ago discovered and generally adopi 
This question is asked regarding every tardy ref* 
The horrors of irregular and continual feeding 
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leen so conspicuous that here and there an individual, 
s we shall see further on, has had the good sense to 
iiscover the true and only cure, and they and thoJr 
infants have realized the advantage of it. None of 
these individuals, however, have set themselves up to 
reform the world, nor, so far as I am aware, have any 
of them made any attempt to spread this gospel of 
peace to the household. 

Many mothers have had the courage and good 
sense to practice regularity and extend the intervals 
to four hours, with great benefit to themselves and 
:heir infants, but these spaces between meals are still 
too short. The stomach, although at first able to clear 
itself of one meal before the next is encountered, is 
forced to go to work again too soon,.and later this ex- 
cessive labor exhausts the muscular power of the stom- 
ach ; the supply of gastric juice is not forthcoming to 
preserve and digest unneeded food, which, if not 
thrown up, remains to putrefy and poison the blood. 
Whenever the new system shall be generally recom- 
mended by family physicians, it becomes only a ques- 
tion of moral courage on the part of the mother. It 
is so hard to listen to a baby's cry, so trying to the nerv- 
ous system,, and although one brought up in this way 
will thrive better and cry less than that child would if 
reared under the common practice, still it wil! at times, 
from one or another cause {some wrong condition, 
readily removed in most instances), fret and worry 
more or less, and it is so easy for the mother to con- 
vince herself that it is a "hungry cry," and it is so 
easy to pacify it for the moment by nursing before 
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time, that she is tempted to do, what so many parent) 
do all through life to the lasting injury of their oS- 
spring — -purchase present ease by yielding to the igno- 
rant demands of those whose right it is to be guided 
and controlled by, instead of guiding and controlling 
their parents. 

Is it objected that no immediate general reform is 
to be expected, and that throughout all communities 
the majority of children will still be fed in the usual 
way ; will still be seen at play with hands full of cook- 
ies and pockets full of peanuts, and that on every hand 
some dear lover of the little ones will await to oSera 
lunch of fruit or confectionery, while parents in general 
fear nothing so much as a little stomach rest for their 
darlings, or at least are apt to yield more or less read- 
ily to the request for more money, more candy, more 
food, even after having already given too much- — since 
all these temptations will still abound ; -is it objected 
that to restrict here and there a child during its years 
of infancy is to increase the danger from excess when- 
ever he might happen to be left to himself under cir- 
cumstances rendering excess possible? Should we 
then do evil to lessen a possible or probable future 
harm? Should we overfeed our babies and young 
children — make them dyspeptic, and so less sensitive, 
or less liable to such blows — so that those who live 
through it may not die of acute disease from an unac- 
customed stomach distention? Or, in other words, 
should we knowingly subject them to chronic disease 
to save them from a possible acute attack? Who 
would argue that we should accustom ourselves and 
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chitdren to bad air in our homes because, as a rule, 
Dur neighbors' homes, and the school-rooms, churches, 
ind lecture-rooms are unfit to breathe in? It is true 
that not one home in a hundred is even decently venti- 
lated ; but there is no motive for this, except ignorance 
is to the importance of pure air, or what degree of ven- 
nlation is necessary to insure it. It might as justly be 
idvised to accustom our offspring to an impure mora! 
itmosphere that they may be less sensitive to the im- 
moral atmosphere of the saloons and dance-halls, and 
less shocked by the chance oaths and obscene utter- 
inces sure to be overheard now and then. 

While it can not be denied that " it is desirable that 
from their first years they should begin to learn, ex- 
mentally, the good or evil consequences which 
latu rally follow this or that conduct"; and that we 
ihould "aim, therefore, to diminish the amount of 
aarental government as fast as we can substitute for it 
3t our children's minds that self-government arising 
from a foresight of results," we should not permit our- 
lelves to fall into the error of diminishing restriction, 
n any direction, any faster than is indicated by the 
ines I have italicized, nor to forget that, as the author 
juoted above (Herbert Spencer) himself says : " In in- 
fancy a considerable amount of absolutism is neces- 
sary." This is no less true with regard to the physi- 
cal than the moral education, or the intellectual. 

The infant who is saved from distending his stom- 
ach with food up to, say, four or five years of age, will 
have a double safeguard against gourmandizing when 
kft to himself; there will be no craving for stomach 
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distention, as with children whose stomachs have be^ 
constantly on the stretch since birth except during 
the intervals when nausea and lack of appetite have 
prevented ; and if, under special provocation, he should 
largely overindulge, the contrast between the con- 
dition of ease and comfort habitual to him, und^r the 
wise restriction of his parents, and the malaise or, per- 
haps, acute pain he is experiencing from the violation 
of a natural law, would prove a salutary " object les- 
son," if the occasion were discreetly utilized by the 
parent. It is the overfed infant whose inflamed stom- 
ach has a never-ceasing craving for food, or something 
to appease the " gnawing " sensation, often leading 
him to swallow pins, needles, tacks, bits of thread, 
yarn, and even to devour his boots and stockings ; in 
short, it is the overfed babe who becomes a "crib- 
ber," to use a phrase familiar to horsemen, and which 
fitly describes the disease likely to result from the 
prevailing custom of excessive and too frequent feed- 
ing. 

The character of the mother's diet is of the 
utmost importance during the lactation period. The 
scorbutic diathesis induced by a deficiency of vegetable 
food, especially the grains (whole product) and fruits, 
exerts a powerful influence upon the infant's health, 
the milk secreted being deficient in certain vital con- 
stituents. 

Cases are on record where a change in the mother's 
diet — the avoidance of meat, pastry, spices, hot 
sauces, tea, coffee, chocolate — and the adoption of a 
generous diet of plain wheat-meal bread (varied with 
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rye, com, and oat-meals), milk, and fruit, has rapidly 
restored infants dying of cholera infantum, without 
aid from any other source. 

The woman who lacks a reliable appetite for any 
sort of plain, wholesome food, is not a well woman; 
if she indulges in that which is unwholesome, she can 
not maintain good health ; if she be overfed, abnor- 
mally fat and plethoric, she is a sick woman ; and 
such mothers can not supply a perfect food for the 
nursing child. 

Much sloppy food, hot drinks, profuse drinking be- 
tween meals to " force the milk," are injurious to both 
mother and child. Much animal food is not advisa- 
ble either in winter or summer, and in the latter sea- 
son especially should be avoided altogether. 

There will be no lack of appetite for plain, whole- 
some food, if the mother applies in her own case the 
principles herein advocated, viz, to eat at regular 
intervals, not more than three meals, and, while eating 
enough, never in excess of the requirements of the 
organism. Nausea, lack of appetite, fitful appetite, 
"gnawing" at the stomach — the latter so generally 
mistaken for a demand for food — all result from ex- 
cess or the use of unwholesome food or condiments. 

Much might be said as to the habits of the mother 
during the gestation period. False delicacy* often 



t upon our civilization, that while men, 
women, and children may watch with equal intKrest and delight 
the swelling of a lily and the birth of the Sower, the growth and 
birth of a human being — a creature in God's owo image — is consid- 
ered a vulgar and shameful thing ? 
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prevents her from taking the needed outdoor air and 
exercise, which evil would be in a measure offset by 
corresponding abstinence in diet ; but, unfortunately, 
false notions as to the amount of food required lead 
to excess, causing digestive disturbances and a multi- 
tude of disagreeable symptoms, popularly supposed 
to be unavoidable at this time. 

The pernicious idea that she " must eat for two," 
induces the mother to indulge, while the appetite 
lasts, in an extra quantity of food, sufficient to nour- 
ish a hard-working adult, instead of merely supplying 
the material for a simple growth of one-Jtalf an ounce 
per day I 

According to the report of an institution conducted 
on the Community plan, not one healthy-bom child 
has ever died there. Since September, 1869, fifty 
living children have been bom, and seven others have 
been brought in by their parents ; there are therefore 
in the children's department fifty-seven of all ages up 
to eight, and not one death to record. In no other 
community does there exist any approach to such 
immunity from infantile diseases, and in no other sec- 
tion of the civilized world are infants fed from birth 
but four or five times in the twenty-four hours, and 
but three times " from the earliest possible moment 
at which the mother's mind can be disabused of the 
notion that more frequent feeding is desirable."* 
While I believe this system of alimentation to be one 
3f the principal causes of complete exemption from 
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mortality among these infants, while the great world 
outside is an infant cemetery, there are other consider 
ations of importance well worth careful study. There 
the prin ciples of physiological parentage are sought to 
be maintained. Parents themselves live with a rationa'. 
regard for the laws of health, which are well known, 
and their offspring are, consequently, an approach to 
what the Creator designs all children to be ultimately 
— healthy-born indeed. 

In the world at large the greatest care is exercised 
in the breeding of horses, cattle, sheep, dogs; in fact, 
everything that is " worth a dollar" ; no pains or cost 
are spared as to the parentage of the future draught 
horse, roadster, or trotter; with what intelligent care 
we study the question of health, temper, size, depth 
of chest, etc., for the animal having a money value ; 
but when the question is that of " clothing an immor- 
tal soul in human form," anything is good enough for 
a covering. 

There are already, however, indications here and 
there of advancement in this respect, and individuals 
are becoming alive to the importance of the subject. 
The health- re formers are making themselves felt in 
this matter, and since their efforts are being seconded 
by the public utterances of such teachers as the Revs. 
Henry Ward Bcecher, E. H. Chapin, Mrs. Livermore, 
and others of equal eminence, as is already the case, 
we may well be hopeful of still greater improvement 
in the near future. 

As to the detail of feeding, after the first two years, 
the report referred to says: "We give our children 
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ripe fruit freely (only, however, as a part of the re^ 
lar ineal) after they have learned to eat solid food, 
and avoid the habitual use of bland starchy foods, 
fine flour, arrow-root, etc., as much as possible. 
" They eat no meat until five or six years old." 

When our infant (bom Dec. 15, I?79) was about 
six weeks old, so perfect was her condition as to 
thrift, comfort, and vigor ; so far superior to any in. 
fant at that age it had ever been my lot to see — and 
I have made this question a special study for some 
years, and under peculiarly favorable circumstances — 
that I resolved to write to the physician of the 
aforesaid Community, describing her condition and our 
system of feeding, asking his opinion as an expert, as 
to whether this was an exceptional case, or whether 
it was probable that the plan would work successfully 
in all cases. 

In his reply, under date of Jan, 26, 18S0, he says 
" Your experience with your own child is very interesting 
and is, I believe, what would be the case in the large majori^ 
of healthy babies. My eiperience has been confined to the 
Community, but as far as it goes it confirms' my opinion that 
night nursing should be dispensed with. But this depends 
entirely upon the disposition of the mother, for the tempta^ 
tion to still the child by the breast, or the bottle, ia almost 
irresistible to all mothers, and it requires the e^tercise of ex- 
ceptionally strong moral power to defer feeding even when 
convinced of its benefit. The only way I have ever succeed- 
ed has been by converting the mother to a voluntary as- 
sumption of the task of getting rid of night nursing ai 
likely to save worry 00 her own part and sickness on the {uit. 
ol the child," 
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" 1 have never known," he continues, "an instance which 
was not benefited by abandoning night nursing and getting 
down to three meals a day at as early a period as the mother 
could be thoroughly convinced. This latter is the real prob 

It is z. well-known fact that in adult life, violent 
emotions or states, as grief, rage, fright, disappoint- 
ment, pain, have the effect to impede or altogether 
prevent digestion, while a uniformly happy state is 
efficacious in promoting digestion and assimilation. 
It can not be doubted that these causes operate in a 
similar manner in infancy. Hence a child that is 
easy, comfortable, and happy, will digest and assimi- 
late his food in the best manner, and "a little will go 
a good ways." On the other hand, a babe that is 
constantly fussing or crying, that is, suffering some 
physical inconvenience, will not digest his food as 
well as would otherwise be the case. Nor does it 
suffice to repress these manifestations of disease by 
violently rocking, tossing, or trotting the patient. 
On the contrary, such treatment is of itself promo- 
tive of disease. Crying is, with the infant, simply a 
manifestation of pain or discomfort, rarely a symptom 
of hunger, and never of a depraved nature, as so 
many would feign believe. According to Dr. Tan- 
ner's experience, fasting — in the case of a healthy 
person— causes no painful sensation, except, more or 
less, during the time from the fifth to the tenth day 
of total abstinence. How then could we suppose 
any infant to be crying from hunger when rarely, if 
ever, does he experience an interval of more than 
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two or three hours between meals? That infants do 
suffer continually from irritation of the stomach and 
bowels, and that they fuss and cry mainly from this 
cause, is true without doubt ; but so long as every one, 
who approaches, or has the care of them, has a mania 
for feeding, we can easily believe that the disease is 
■ not caused by lack of food. That nursing or feeding 
will for the moment still the ctying, is no evidence to 
the contrary. The craving of the adult dyspeptic is 
likewise temporarily appeased by the ingestion of 
food, but the effect is to aggravate rather than cure 
the disease. The copious drinking of hot water not 
only has the effect to distend the stomach and ap- 
pease its " gnawing," but is also curative in its effects. 
I am frequently called to attend infants where the 
only description of the symptoms the mother can 
give is that, " he cries all the time — nothing can quiet 
him." It is of no use to ask how he is fed, for the 
answer is most likely to be, " As often as he wants it," 
or, at best, " I try to make him go two hours." It is 
my invariable rule, therefore, in these cases, to order 
entire abstinence from its ordinary food, for six to 
twelve hours, and the frequent administration of very 
■warm water in doses of one, two, or three tablespoon- 
fuls, according to age of the child, as often as he 
manifests thirst, or, at any rate, until the crying 
ceases. In cases where there is violent pain, fuller 
doses of hot water, accompanied with copious warm 
water injections, and hot fomentations to chest and 
abdomen, will in nearly every instance produce al- 
most magical results, whereas ordinarily, in the ab- 
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e of peremptory orders to the contrary, the little 
Sufferer, during an afternoon of torture, might lie in- 
duced to swallow three or four meals of milk, each 
one adding to his pain and peril. 

It is not the purpose of this work to inquire what 
percentage of infant mortality is due to unphysiologi- 
cal marriage, as relating to the health or tempera- 
ments of the parents. We do know, however, that 
under certain conditions, parents, themselves possess- 
ing great vitality and destined to long life, either 
have no offspring, or their children are puny, feeble, 
,and doomed to an early and miserable death ; or, if 
inheriting sufficient vitality to live, it is often to be- 
come inmates of lunatic or idiot asylums. 

In the most unfortunate instances, the best hygienic 
management can do no more than mitigate the symp- 
toms — extend life a few weeks or months, perhaps, 
and prevent or lessen the suffering. It can not eradi- 
cate the seeds of disease and death when these are 
overwhelming. 

My chief purpose has been to show what system of 
alimentation is best adapted to extend the life of in- 
fants, however born. Nor am I considering the de- 
sirability of extending the lives of the puny and men- 
tally or physically defective children. It does seem 
to me, however, that if people will permit themselves 
to marry without regard to the question of offspring, 
and when their children come, make it a question of 
the "survival of the fittest," we owe it to humanity 
to give them a less wretched and painful death than 
results from the miserable custom of cramming 
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Better even, adopt the method of the Spartans, who 
froze their delicate and puny babes ; or, of the Afri- 
can tribes, who feed them to the crocodil 

I have recently learned of the following remarkable 
circumstance in the family history of Mrs. S- 
wife of a regular physician at present practicing in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. When her first child was bom, and 

i during its earliest infancy, her husband, owing to iiii- 

' controllable circumstances, was away from home, and, 
instead of a regular nurse, she had for sole compan. 

[ ion and help a young girl as ignorant as herself. 
Strange as it may seem, the young mother conceived 
the idea that babies were always fed like grown peo- 
ple (three times a day) ; and, being young and 
healthy, with an abundance of milk, as she herself 
tells me, " Ella had all she wanted morning, noon, 
and night." This went on till the babe was six 
months old, when the grandmother made her first 
visit, and then there was some "good advice." She 

I was horror-stricken at the idea of only three meals, 
and sought to effect a change; but the little one 

I so perfectly well and hearty, that the mother persisted 
in her course, and the child was raised on three meals 
from birth. I am assured by the mother that she 
was a remarkably good child, very little trouble, and 
singularly exempt from all physical inconveniences— 
" getting her teeth without knowing it." 

When her second child was born (a boy) she 
surrounded by friends, had the "advantage of a good 

I nurse," and, when the idea of three meals was 

L broached, there was so much opposition, that she at 
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Iionce abai^doned all thought of trying the plan tiia' 
had worked so happily in the first instance, and the 
boy was nursed every two or three hours and once or 
twice during the night, and, as she says, "he was a 
terribly cross baby ! " It is not difficult to explain 
why the first child was " so good " and the second 



The daughter is now about sixteen and the son 
fourteen — the former the most robust of the two. 

A remarkable case, in that it was the outcome of a 
young mother's own thought, without advice from 
physician or friends, was recently brought to my no- 

»tice. Mrs. Adolph Berg, a young woman whose hus- 
band is connected with an hygienic estabUshment in 
New York, whose first-born is now eleven months 
old, has fed the infant but three times a day since he 
was six months old. I asked her how she came to 
adopt so unusual a course. She replied that she 

I hardly knew, but that she had observed that often 
when the baby was comfortable and happy before 
taking the bottle, he would soon after begin to fuss, 
and for a long time would be hard to manage, and 
mot seldom would be in pain ; that whereas she had 
been accustomed to let him have his bottle "when- 
ever he wanted it," which meant, as she said, when- 
ever he fussed Or cried, she became satisfied that he 
was being overfed, and so she extended the intervals 
and fed at regular times. 

Finding some improvement, but with still much 
chance for more, all at once she began giving him his 
first meal at 8 A.M,, some two hours after he awak- 
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ened in the morning ; for she had observed that, sine* 
she had left off giving the bottle after 7 p.m., he 
awoke happy after his night's rest, and remained so 
until after feeding commenced for the day. She 
ofltered a certain quantity of food, and no more, at this 
breakfast at 8 o'clock A.M., nothing more till 2 o'clock 
P.M., when the same quantity was offered and taken 
with a keen appetite, although there had been no 
fussing or demand for nourishment during the six 
hours' interval. At 7 she gave a very small drink of 
milk, and soon after put him to bed wide awake, 
where, after a little cooing and playing, he went off 
to sleep, which continued uninterruptedly until about 
6 in the morning. She has never had occasion to re- 
gret the change from unsystematfc feeding to this 
method of regular and infrequent meals. She veiy 
wisely says that another time she should begin right, 
and nurse or feed but three times a day. 

The boy (and he is a lusty, springy, muscular little 
fellow as any one could wish to see), now at eleven 
months, has a common tea.^up full of plain wheat- 
meal bread and milk at 8, the same at 2, and about 
half a cup of clear milk at evening, and no other food 
or drink during the day. He is twenty-nine inches 
tall, is growing finely, and shows plainly that he is a 
well-fed babe. 

A young couple at Hadley, N. Y., whose infaat' 
boy had been a constant sufferer with colic during hif ' 
seven months of life, and had by his sleeplessness at 
night caused them endless trouble and anxiety, al- 
though fed on the three-hour system, were induced 
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Itc ti^' him on three meals instead of the 6ve he had 

Ibeen having, and in a few days theywrote me: "R 

I has been so much happier since your visit ; he sleeps 
\ now all night and is every way improved." 

Dr. Franklin N. Wright, in an article on " Man- 
agement of Children," in the The New York Medical 
Eclectic, speaks of an infant seven months old, for 
whom he was called to prescribe for " cramps and 
iits which had afflicted it from birth." Believing 
the cause to have been overfeeding, he directed the 
mother to nurse the child but three times daily — 
morning, noon, and night. She did so, and the result 
was a speedy and a permanent cure. He also relates 
the case of a very intelligent lady who took charge 
of an infant whose mother died in child-birth : " She 
began by feeding it as much cow's milk, properly 
prepared, as it would take three times a day, but no 
oftcner. Remarking upon the sequel, she said: 'A 
more healthy, thriving, robust child, I have never 
It had none of the illnesses to which children 
are subject ; has continued in perfect health up to 
the present time, and is now fourteen years of age.' " 
Dr. James C. Jackson says : " Parents can rest as- 
Bured that this manner of rearing an infant not only 
luld not endanger its life, but would add vastly to 
|the probability of its continuance." 

A gentleman of Lime Springs, la., relates a circum- 

r stance in' the Ufe of his daughter which is interesting 

in this connection. At the age of eight months this 

littic girl began to have fits, and would have as many 

as seven or eight daily, some days more, and no day 
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passed without a number. Having some years before 
adopted the two-meal system for himself, he decided 
to try this plan with his baby. After a trial of three 
weeks there were no more spasms, and none for eight 
weeks, nor until the father's absence of two weeks, 
during which the mother increased the number of 
meals, with the result of a return to six ar eight 
spasms a day. When the father came home he again 
induced his wife to try the two-meal plan, and " in 
one week all signs of spasms disappeared, and there 
were no indications of a deficiency in diet.'* 

M. Augusta Fairchild, M.D., thus describes* a 
model babe : "Her mother did the best she could for 
Bessie during the ante-natal period. She lived after 
the hygienic regimen adapted to such cases, and lived 
a free, happy, active, healthful life. Bessie came a 
year ago last August, a happy, healthy child, a wel- 
come guest to her parents' home. For three days 
after her arrival she was put to the breast regfularly, 
but given no other food until nature gave it in her 
own good time and way. 

" She never had colic ; but if she had presumed 
to so distinguish herself, we would have put dry, hot 
flannels across the abdomen, heated her feet, gfiven 
hot water to drink and a full enema of warm water." 
This treatment, with temporary abstinence from food, 
never fails. 

'* At six months she took her three meals a day 
and rested all night." 

* " How to be Well ; or, Common-sense Medical Hygiene," b]r 
IL Augusta FaiichUd, M.D. Fowler & Wells, New York. 
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She further adds : " Bessie had no trouble with hei 
teething. We were all ready to give her a warm in 
jection to wash out the bowels if she had diarrhcea, 
and put on the wet bandage over the abdomen and 
back, covered with dry flannel — to be worn when she 
was feverish — and to sponge her little spine in hot 
water occasionally if she fretted, and to give her a 
dry rubbing and airing night and morning. She had ' 
these latter at any rate, and lived out-of-doors in the 
sunshine. She had a ful! bath about twice a week, 
though she had a daily sponging under the arms and 
about the groin ; in fact, when her diaper was re- 
moved she was usually rinsed clean and dried thor- 
oughly, and a diaper was not allowed to be placed on 
her the second time without being washed." 

I am far from asserting that infant mortality would 
wholly cease with the adoption of this system, con- 
fining infants from birth to two or three meals a day, 
although it is my firm belief that it would preserve the 
lives of three-fourths of the healthy-born infants who 
die before entering the third year. 

There will still be occasion for the exercise of care 
to guard against excess and improper substances, and 
there can be no absolute security against disease 
without due regard for all the laws of life. 

I am free to admit that under the watchful care of 
an expert, an infant might be fed once in three or 
four hours without great danger — I would not say 
without harm ; but since children are fed, with rare 
exceptions, by those who have little idea as to the 
proper amount of food required, or that there should 
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be any limit other than the infant's appetite ; and are 
unqualified for recognizing the symptoms of excess 
when these appear; we have practically to choose 
between two or three surfeits and a greater number, 
in advising parents on this subject: for the greedy 
infant will fill its stomach to distention at each meal, 
if permitted, while the appetite lasts, and when there 
is lack of appetite, in such cases, even a teaspoonful is 
excess. 

But since it has been clearly shown that an infant 
will be perfectly nourished on three moderate meals, 
and since it is evident that there is the minimum of 
danger with this number, as compared with a greater 
number, in any hands, it seems to me that there can 
be no sound argument in favor of more frequent feed- 
ing, as a rule. Where there was positive evidence of 
an inefficient supply of breast milk — where the nursing 
infant should show positive signs of inanition, grow 
at all weak or emaciated — I would urge, in place of 
trying an extra nursing, that the effort first be made 
to increase the flow of milk by means of a more n 
ishing diet than the usual one. Unleavened bread,i 
or mush, made from the unbolted meal of wheat, rycj 
or com, has very much more nutriment, pound foi 
pound, than is contained in beef or mutton, notwitb 
standing the fallacy that classes the latter as " hear^ 
food." A generous diet of bread, milk, and fruit will 
enable any " natural mother " to furnish an abundance 
of rich milk to nourish her infant on three meals, and. 
is the diet best adapted in any case for the nursing 
woman. If, however, the public mind could be dJs^. 
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abused of the notion that only fat babies are " nice 
— if we viewed them from a muscular, instead of s 
fatty tissue, stand-point — there would seldom be oc- 
casion to complain of their want of thrift. 

It is quite commonly considered that the young 
infant requires, " like the whale, an envelope of fat as 
a means of equalizing the temperature." But the 
question arises, does the envelope of fat accomplish 
any such purpose? I firmly believe that it does 
nothing of the sort. On the contrary, is it not reason- 
able to suppose that just so far as the normal state is 
departed from, so do we depart from the standard of 
good health, which alone can maintain an equalization 
of the temperature? 

Says an eminent authority, "Corpulent persons, who 
are surcharged with carbon, do not bear cold better 
than lean persons, who have little ; in fact, they are, 
other circumstances being equal, more sensitive to it." 
This statement entirely coincides with my own obser- 
vation. May we not account for this by the fact that 
the capillary vessels, not being increased in proportion 
to the abnormal increase of the bulk of the body, are, 
consequently, unequal to the task sought to be put 
upon them? Besides, all abnormal conditions of the 
body tend to interfere with the integrity of the circu- 
lation and impair its power. 

The hibernating animals go into winter quarters 
with a great store of fat laid up in the autumn. But 
does this have the effect to keep them warm ? Far 
from it — " the temperature of the blood being lowered 
nearly to that of the air, and many of the vital func- 
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tions entering a state of abeyance. The power of the 
will over the muscles is quite suspended, and respira- 
. tion is nearly abolished." Sornething analogous to 
this state is observed in the case of grossly fat babiea 
— a lack of keenness of intellect and activity of body. 
The offspring of intelligent and vivacious parents 
often present an appearance of dullness quite in con- 
trast to the manner and action of healthy, wetl-fed 
babes. Later on, the survivors, after learning the use 
of their legs, " run off the fat," and become brighter 
in appearance and more muscular — exercising far 
more and eating less frequently, and altogether less 
in amount in proportion to their needs. 

In case of monstrosities of fat at birth, the aim 
should be to gradually reduce the disease by attention 
to the mother's diet if the child is nourished at the 
breast, and to such restriction of the infant's diet, 
to amount and frequency, as may be necessary. The 
mother should abstain from eating or drinking fatty 
or saccharine matters, especially if she herself is 
dined to fatness ; and if the flow of milk is profuse, het 
diet should be curtailed sufficiently to cut off the ex- 
cessive supply. If the obese infant be hand-fed, the 
diluted cow's milk should be given without the ad- 
dition of cream and sugar, and if necessary, still fur- 
ther diluted, and the amount of food as a wholes 
should be such that the change to a normal state of 
flesh should be slow, but sure. 

Leaving out the exceptional cases — monstrosities, 
more or less gross, the result of a bad regimen on the'' 
mother's part during the gestation period — most \a 
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fants are at birth fair samples, as to fat, of what maj 
be considered as the normai state to be maintained 
throughout the period of infancy and childhood. At 
birth there are no rolls of fat 'in the groin or elsewhere, 
no deep creases where powder seems necessary to 
prevent suppuration. Keeping in view this normal 
state, and maintaining it by a diet sufficiently abun- 
dant, but restricted enough to prevent the fattening 
process from gaining the ascendency over, and retard- 
ing, tlu developinefit of the bones and muscles — therein 
lies the true principle of alimentation. 

With a rigid adherence to this principle, and the 
equally important one of maintaining a pure atmos- 
phere in the nursery, the death of a healthy-bom child 
under two years would soon be regarded as an unusual 
occurrence, and infant mortality would be almost en- 
lirely confined to the children of the ignorant or those 
who did not practice the means of prevention. Cholera 
infantum would be almost unknown, "teething sick- 
ness " a thing of the past, and the little ones would 
be in a condition to combat successfully the various 
infantile diseases or escape them altogether. 

Extending the principle through life, more of our 
youth would be free from the delicate condition now 
so common, the eifect of past and present over-indul- 
gence; temperance in all things would much more 
abound, and the race would progress much more rap- 
idly toward the ultimate physical perfection — a soun^ 
mind in a sound body — designed by the great Creator 
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WEANING. 

A Southern physician, of some note, in a letter to 
the author, and referring to the case of sick infants — 
sick from constantly overeating — and the great diffi- 
culty he found in getting mothers to restrict the in- 
fant's diet, however urgent he might find the necessity 
for such action, said :".... If the mother be one 
of the overtender-hearted sort, God help the baby, 
for you can not." Herein lies the whole difficulty 
usually found in weaning an infant, either from the 
breast to the cup or the bottle, or from the latter 
finally when it is found desirable to put the infant on 
a more substantial diet, viz, the lack of knowledge on 
the mother's part, that her infant can not be harmed by 
entire abstinence for a reasonable length of time ; and 
the lack of a brave heart, or " the courage of her opin* 
ions." The baby " coaxes " or cries ; the mother does 
not know that in nearly every instance it is a dyspep- 
tic, because overtaxed, stomach that leads him to 
make the demands ; and even when directed by the 
physician to withhold food for a time, either in case 
of illness, or to produce an appetite in the case of the 
infant she desires to wean, she is so " tender-hearted," 
or more truly, tender-minded, that she will often yield 
to the infant's demands, to his hurt, and to her own 
perplexity and inconvenience. Mothers often, and 
quite commonly, take a pride in not considering their 
own needs except to violate them ; indeed, there is 
altogether too much of the spirit of martyrdom with 
them when it appears to be a question of their own 
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real, or their infant's supposed, needs. This would 
not be deemed necessary could they but know the 
fact that in most instances the infant is not only not 
benefited by the mother's extra sacrifices, but more 
often injured physically, and morally as well. 

Mothers who may read this book and become con- 
verted to its theory of diet, will find no difficulty 
in weaning their babies; they are virtually weaned 
already ; for not being excessively, or too frequently, 
fed, the appetite will be sufficiently healthy to accept 
needed food whenever, and however presented, They 
have learned, too, that in case of rebellion to new 
forms of diet, no harm can arise from " skipping " a 
meat; and until an infant has grown into a child who 
can talk and reason and remember (and then, if well 
trained, it should be no less easy), his mind can be 
in a moment diverted from the attempted meal, so 
that in case of refusal to take it in the new form, it 
can be passed ; and before fasting shall have worked 
other than benefit, he will be so entirely converted to 
the new process as to have almost forgotten that he 
has been " weaned " from anything. 

In weaning from the breast to the bottle, I 
would recommend that the noon nursing be lessened 
somewhat, and the bottle offered at night, that is, 
for the evening meal; and that the amount should 
be minimum rather than maximum, because the in- 
fant being unaccustomed to cow's milk, and the latter 
being much "heartier" than mother's milk, there is 
extra danger of overtaxing the stomach, or, in case 
of perfect digestion and assimilation, of overloading 
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the circulation, thereby predisposing to disease. Hav 
ing accustomed the infant to the bottle for one of hia 
three meals, it becomes an easy step to make a fur- 
ther change, which may be done in a few days, if ab- 
solutely necessary, although radical changes are not 
desirable. If, however, the baby is rebellious and de- 
clines the bottle, better deny him the breast altogether. 
He will take to the bottle when he gets hungry enough. 
So long as he is accustomed to nursing once or twice 
A day, and to asserting himself, he will keep it up un- 
til he finds out who is master! He would not be 
very bright otherwise ! Use whole milk (see page 71), 
Doubtless cow's milk is best when first drawn, warm 
from the cow, and unchanged. In some cases, as for 
a very delicate child, it might be imperative to milk 
three times a day, at least the little that would be 
needed. Never give him enough to distend his sto 
ach, nor to prevent him from having a sharp appetite^! 
Never press him to take a drop in the absence of eviJ^ 
dent relish. Remember always that cow's milk in 
more " solid " and difficult to digest than breast milk; 
An over-full meal will always do less good than th^ 
right amount, and often do more harm than nonc^ 
at all. 

WHEN TO BEGIN FEEDING. 

When the mouth bristles well with teeth, allow a litJ 
tie " chewable " bread, best made from unsifted whole|^ 
wheat meal (honest Graham). Give it dry, and aXst 
begin the use of fruit. After the dry bread is € 
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then offer the bottle. Increase the bread and 

ration gradually, I would strongly recommend the 
continued use of the bottle so long as milk forms any 
part of the child's diet. In no other way will he take 
it slowly enough to prevent flooding the stomach, 
and consequent indigestion. All milk-eating creatures 
are and should ever be sucklings. At least milk should 
never be drank like water. Finally, of one thing wc 
may rest assured: When weaning- time comes, no 
child will suffer himself to become too hungiy, i.e., 
he will never refuse needed food, to his hurt. 

BEST TIME FOR WEANING. 
In the absence of particular circumstances compel- 
ling premature weaning, I believe that the mother's 
milk, providing the mother be in fair health, and the 
babe evidently thriving on her milk, is the best food 
for the infant during the first eighteen months, and 
even until the end of his second year. Could all 
mothers become interested to learn, and be persuaded 
to practice, a truly hygienic regimen, there would be 
more of their number who could experience the joy of 
nursing their babies as nature intended ; and, too, more 
of them who would have this truly holy desire; for a 
correct regimen exercises a deep influence upon the 
mental and moral, in consequence of the improved 
physical, state. Next to breast milk, and better than 
very poor breast milk, come?, pure cow's milk, as be- 
fore stated; and, as a general rule, I would repeat 
that milk, in one or the other form, should continue 
to be the sole diet of the infant for at least a full year 
5* 
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aod not unfrequently the time mig'ht, with advantaf 
be extended throughout the greater portion of the ' 
second year. 

There are good grounds for preferring the cooler 
months of the year, for weaning from the breast, and 
in general I would recommend an observance of this 
rule, though I do not hesitate to say this is less vitally 
important under the system herein recommended, 
and where the least approach to surfeit is religiously 
avoided ; this is the principal danger. 

HOW TO WEAN THE MOTHERS. 
As one of my most valued correspondents, a phy^l 
cian who has enjoyed a very large practice for t 
years, said : " This is the chief problem in your roi 
form." If the mother can banish from her mind 1 
idea that her babe requires constant or frequent nurs- ' 
ing, and become persuaded of the truth of the po- 
sition taken in this work: that it is every whit . 
wrong in principle as if she herself were to take i 
meal or a lunch every two or three hours ; could shi^ 
set aside all prejudice and exercise her reason in th^ 
premises, with a view of deciding whether she prefen 
to follow in the footsteps of her mother, who, witb 
out thought, simply followed her mother, grand 
mother, great and great-great-grandmother, 
consider that in this most weighty matter thoj 
experience and teachings of the eminent author! 
ties herein quoted must be a safer guide — could sh 
put herself in this position for one moment, the victoi3 
' ' be won, and not in favor of ignorance, or cu* 
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torn. So long, however, as any physician hesitates 
which side to take — whether to remain in the ruts 
made by our grandmothers or to come up on the 
^rand highway of the new order of things and preach 
against a custom which fills the grave-yards with h'ttle 
skeletons and the land with mourning while it fiU 
their pockets with money — while any physician hesi 
tates in his choice, there seems to be some excuse 
for the young mother who, filled with love for hef 
dear babe, and ignorant herself as to the principle 
involved, permits herself, between the grandmother 
and the aunts, uncles, and cousins on theone hand, and 
ever so reasonable a treatise on the other, to be car- 
ried away by the great pressure, and to follow the old 
fashion. Many mothers, however, will be weaned 
from the custom. The most intelligent and most 
conscientious will be convinced, and a few such, here 
and there throughout the world, will become mission- 
aries in the good work, and much good will be done. 
Could the mother of the subject of this sketch be 
permitted to communicate personally with every in- 
telligent mother in the land, the reform would receive 
such an impetus as would decide the question in a 
single generation. This is her prayer this moment: 

" ' Oh, had I the wings of the morning, I would fly to the 
uttermost part of the earth,' and compel the Ion g-su fieri ng 
and half-distracted mothers to listen to the story of our baby's 
life. I would beg and implore them, as they value their little 
ones' lives ; as they love their babies and seek their own 
their little ones' best good, I would entreat them to follow 
(he example I have set them and thus make their babies a 
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Iielp to them instead of a hindrance, — an inspiration by reason 
of health and happiness, instead of a weig'ht upon mind and 
body by reason of tiie endless train of evils that so often re- 
sult from the old way." 

The following letter is a fair sample of those re- 
ceived daily during a temporary absence: 

•' BiDDEFORD, Me., September 14, 1880. 
" My dear Husband : — As usual, I suppose my letter this 
morning will begin and end with Alice. And I know you 
will not object to this, for every time you look at her or hear 
her merry laugh, you see in her the realization of all your 
hopes and prayers for a pathway out of the wilderness in 
which the mothers of the world have been wandering in all 
the generations past. Alice is now, as I write, standing 
alone, with just a touch of her fingers on the window-sill, 
while in one hand she holds her rattle, and she is shakii^ it 
with all her might, while the school children are crowding 
about the window, an admiring audience truly. Only think, 

only nine months old and almost walking, while 's 

baby can not stand alone at ten months 1 says she 

means to begin to-morrow and feed our way. Isn't 

Chat a victory for us ? What should I do if our baby was tike 

Mrs. 's ? Poor woman, I do pity her so. I told her 

the other day how Alice slept at night, and what caused it. 
And you know neither she nor her husband ever get a good 
night's rest. She replied, ' My baby wouldn't be the same. 
Why tuon't she just try it? I have no patience with such 

women I thought 1 would say something besides baby 

talk, but I haven't much~my mind is so fuU of her, and I 
know it is not painful to you to hear about her. You most 
hurry home. She grows every day, as I can see by her sleeves 
growing shorter, and she is as fat as tne want to see her, al- 
though some people would like better to see another chin at 

two, instead of the beautiful little single chin she has 

■' Your affectionate wife, Florenck." 
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WHICH SIDE WILL THE FATHERS TAKE? 
The accompanying paragraph, clipped from a Bo& 
ton paper, explains itself, and indicates where the 
fathers will stand on this question of reform : 

"Childhood's Appeal. — The above is the title of a very 
handsome eight-page paper, which is used daily at the fair in 
aid of abused children, in Horticultural Hall. Mr. Mark 
Twain being invited to contribute something to Childhood's 
Appeal, responds briefly and feelingly as follows : 

'• ' Hartford, November 30, 1880, 

"• Dear Editors : — I do it with pleasure .... but I also do 
It with pain, because I am not in sympathy with this move- 
ment. Why should I want a " Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children" to prosper, when I have a baby down- 
stairs that kept me awake several hours last night, with no 
pretext for it but a desire to malce trouble? This occurs 
every night, and it embitters me ; because I see now how 
needless it was to put in the other burglar alarm, a costly 
and complicated contrivance, which can not be depended 
upon, tiecause it's always getting out of order and won't " go," 
whereas, although the baby is always getting out of ordci 
too, it can nevertheless be depended upon, for the reason 
that the more it gets out of order, the more it does go. 

■ against your Society, for I think the 
all wrong ; but if you will start a Society for the 
of Cruelty to Fathers, I will write you a whole 
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' 'Yours with emotion, 



Mark Twain." 




HEALTH HINTS. 



CLOTHING. 



Although at one time a believer in the theoty 
that, on account of our extremely cold winters and 
variable climate, a good deal of clothing was essen- 
•tial to health ; I find in practice that it may easily be 
carried too far; and I have been forced by over- 
whelming evidence, gathered during the past few 
years, to modify my views on this question, and to 
take issue with those health-reformers who still hold 
to the plausible theory. Other things equal, the 
child who is overwrapped will have more " colds *' 
than the one who would, by some theorists, be con- 
sidered underclad. I cpntinually see children suffer- 
ing from excess of clothing; and oftener than 
otherwise the little ones are forced by their over- 
careful parents to undergo such an amount of 
clothing, and "tucking up" in bed, as literally to 
constitute the " dry pack," a sweating process, which, 
however desirable under certain conditions, is toler- 
able only for short intervals, being very depleting 
when long continued. It is impossible to intelli- 
gently consider this question apart from that of diet, 
80 intimate is the connection between them. 

For example, the amount of clothing that would 
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be appropriate when associated with a limited diet, 
would be altogether excessive for the child whose 
diet was unrestricted. Horsemen understand this 
principle, at least in part, and in proportion as their 
stables are warm and their horses well blanketed, they 
effect a saving in hay and grain. Were they to feed 
as liberally under such circumstances, disease would 
surely result. 

However much we might scorn the idea of a 
pecuniary saving in a baby's diet, when the price ol 
excess must be paid for in disease we may well count 
the cost. The influence of clothing and artificial 
heat upon the digestive and vascular systems is con- 
sidered on pages 40 and 52. 

The clothing of the infant should be sufficient for 
his needs — not relating merely to the season of the 
year — the almanac has little to do with this question, 
at least so far as concerns the offspring of the 
wealthy or well-to-do ; for usually they live, the year 
round, in an atmosphere all too warm and close. 
When the weather is hot or the dwelling overheated, 
the less clothing the better. 

The summer night-dress should, except perhaps 
during the coolest nights, consist of a single gown 
made of cotton, linen, or other light material, and 
nothing else. On the hottest nights, when the air 
seems stifling, even this may be removed, except 
when mosquitoes abound. In winter, the night-dress, 
if the sleeping-room be quite cool, should consist of a 
*ong, loose, and loose-sleeved, soft-flannel gown ; un- 
der some circumstances a sleeveless flannel shirt ma> 
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be added. In warm rooms, or if the babe be fe. 
verish, he will kick himself bare, if possible, and be 
all the better for it. Mothers are often needlessly 
alarmed when, even in winter, the little ones by 
kicking and thrashing about strip themselves so 
far as possible ; it is one of nature's febrifuges. 
There should be no tight bandage or other inju- 
rious appliance about the waist to restrict the free 
circulation of the blood and the ample ventilation of 
the skin. Dr. Hanaford, speaking oE the needless and | 
injurious bands, or swathes, says : " If possible there 
is far less occasion for these for the child than for the | 
mother, while the child is injured far more than the 
mother. This is true from the fact that the bones of ] 
the babe are exceedingly yielding, being little ni( 
than cartilage. If the swathe is worn tight, so much | 
so as to diminish the size of the abdomen, bringir 
the ends of the floating ribs nearer than while in their ' 
natural position, their yielding nature will soon admit 
of malformation — a permanent contraction of the size 
of the waist — ^and of course any such crowding to- 
gether of the vital organs by this early bandaging of 
the chest and bowels, must, just to that extent, maim 
and cripple the body, interfering with the action of 
all the internal organs, more especially of the stomach, 
heart, and lungs, bringing the walls of the air cells in 
contact, resulting in adhesion, and in serious diseases 
of the lungs, if not in consumption, that scoui^e of 
civilization." 

The loose, simple night -clothing should all be 
changed at the bath, and should remain "airing* 
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loosely throughout the day, instead of being " neatly 
folded and tucked under the pillow. 

The day-dress, in hot weather, at least during 
thie hot part of the day, should, for people of all ages, 
be as light and simple as the law will ,allow. With 
infants, the nearer Cupid-ity the better. In winter, 
dress the baby in a sleeveless, soft-flannel shirt, a 
long, loose, and loose-rsleeved flannel gown, and over 
this a loose "slip,** plain, comfortable, and easily 
changed. The dress thus described is rather too 
warm than insufficient, if the living-rooms are kept at 
70** F. This constitutes a pretty as well as a rational 
and appropriate dress for a young babe, and indicates 
the mother's good sense as well as love for her child. 
But, under ordinary circumstances, put them in 
" short clothes '* as early as possible and give them 
a fair chance to develop the lower limbs — free from 
sweltering and hindering skirts ; it is not a depraved, 
but rather a saving instinct that causes infants to 
" kick " against the prevailing mode. True mother- 
love seeks first of all the comfort and well-being of 
helpless infancy. Babies are often tortured by too 
many and too tight-fitting garments, through the 
ignorance or carelessness of their attendants, or sim- 
ply to gratify the mother*s silly pride, and are treated 
in all respects, in many cases, more like a doll in the 
hands of its make-believe mother, than like a sensi- 
tive little human being entitled to every possible com- 
fort, in the free use of the developing body, limbs, 
muscles, and organs. 

Warmth should be secured when more wraps are 
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necessary, by numerous light-weight garments, rathei 
than few heavy ones, for the reason that bodily 
warmth can in that way be maintained with less cum- 
bersome weight of clothing, the air spaces between the 
layers favoring the retention of the heat of the body. 

The day-dress, including the shirt, should air 
throughout the night. 

Squares, — There is a prevailing idea that the use 
of "fresh" squares is injurious — they must be dried 
. and "used again!" The real danger lies in using 
squares at all : the sweltering of this portion of the i 
body, including the loins (small of the back), is every J 
way injurious, both to the genitals and the kidne; 
(see Bright's Disease *), and, through these, the entin 
organism. Blessed indeed are those children ' 
are saved this unnatural fashion, especially as ottei 
practiced. " But Mrs. Grundy — a person's pinafore- 
and the carpet ? Well, get a lot of short linen or c 
ton pantalets, rather loose about the hips, and 1 
around the waist or buttoned to the skirts of a shoti 
frock. Change them as often as you like. WholSj 
sale they could be made for a dollar, and washed fcfl 
a quarter a dozen." For the older children, outdoors 
"add a pair of stockings with canvas soles, and perhapi 
little rubber boots on wet days, but no cap or shaw 
before October." + Where diapers are used at all, the " 
oftener they are changed for fresh ones the better ; they J 
should never be used after being stained, till washed] 
thoroughly rinsed, and freed from soap. The best ki 
to use are the ones that are always dropping off! 

■ " The Nalural Cure," eic, in presa. t " Phyacal EducatloQ," p. i9» ' 
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NIGHT AIR.— DAMP AIR. 

The superstitious fear of " night air " has done, and 
is doing, its share in breeding disease, as well as in 
preventing recovery of the sick. The Creator has seen 
fit to give us no other kind between sunset and sun 
rise, and the question is simply, shall we take it as 
pure as possible, by sufficient and perpetual ventila- 
tion, or shall we shut up a roomful, or a houseful, 
and breathe it over and over again, making it more 
"damp" and more impure with every breath? In the 
latter case all the members of the household are " starv- 
ing for want of oxygen, and are poisoned by carbonic 
add," and the tender infant is the chiefest sufferer. 



The less clothing one wears, the less essential a 
daily bath becomes, and the less time necessary to 
rfevote to it. At the same time there is an increased 
ability to withstand exposure to wet or cold, whether 
of the bath, an involuntary ducking, or however 
caused. 

There is often much cruelty practiced by the un- 
conscious attendant in the matter of bathing children. 
If the bath is a terror to them, instead of a delight, 
it usually indicates lack of tact, or rare, on the part 
of the mother or nurse ; if the usual preparations ex- 
ale alarm, it had best be infrequent. But strive to 
make it so agreeable to them as to be regarded as a 
treat. A bath that will prove ample for health and 
comfort, and often the best for us to adopt, is to wet 
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the body all over with the "warm hand dipped in 
water at a comfortable temperature (not warm), and 
then dry quickly with towels, finishing, often, with 
an air-bath and brisk hand- rubbing. Soap is sel- 
dom necessary, and its habitual use is very objec- 
tionable. Accustom the infant, from the first, to 
transient exposures of the body, as in changing 
clothing, bath, etc., within reason, but within cer- 
tain' limits, without anxiety; it will tend to pre- 
vent " colds." In case of feeble infants the air-bath 
may be substituted on alternate days with advantage; 
the skin being gently rubbed with the bare hand while 
the infant is entirely nude, the room being warm and 
well ventilated. Few infants, however, but will be 
benefited by a comfortable bath daily. The more del- 
icate the child, the warmer the water — not, however, 
above S5 to 90 degrees F. — and the quicker the pro- 
cess ; while less caution need be exercised in case of 
robust children. In winter the latter may be dipped 
to the chin for a minute or less, while in summer they 
may enjoy paddling five to ten minutes, and without 
harm. In summer an extra sponging all over will 
often prove a great comfort toward eve, and help to 
a good night's sleep. Feeble infants may substitute 
the sponge-bath for the dip altogether, or for the most 
part. No bath should be taken within two hours after 
a meal, or half an hour before feeding. 

A careless nurse or serving- woman, or any thought- 
less person, may hold the baby too near the stove or 
register; baby's (ace is more tender than an adult's. 
Besides, the air close to or near the tire is, on account of 
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iperature and dryness, unfit for anyone, espcciaiSy 
fant, to breathe. 

The face of an infant should never be covered, but 
should remain fully exposed when in its crib ; and 
the bedclothes not brought up in a manner likely 
to cover the face or any part of it, from move- 
ments on the part of the babe. Babies are often 
"tucked up" so nice that there is no escape from 
breathing the air emanating from their own bodies as 
it escapes about the face, even if it is possible to see 
the baby's nose by making a sharp effort. 

Babies have been smothered to death beneath their 
wraps, on long rides, and, as a rule, they are allowed 
to suffer for want of the pure outdoor air even when 
taken out for an " airing," if the weather is at all cool. 
A well-ventilated room gives them better air than 
,thcy can have out of doors if the face is covered by 
an ordinary veil. They should go out every day ex- 
cept in severe weather, but the face should not be 
covered. 

Ventilation. 
"Oxygen is the mighty scavenger in the vital 
'economy, the general purifier and clearer. Every- 
where among the crevices and interstices of the vital 
plexus, it lies in wait, seizing upon all stray stuff — 
waste products of functions and unassimilable mat- 
ters of all kinds, and converting these forthwith into 
harmless and eliminable compounds." And this true 
friend, always ready and " free as air," so vita! at alt 
times, and in a ten-fold degree to the sick, is, in most 
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cases, treated worse than a decent tramp, and ( 
windows and doors sealed against it. Sick or wq 

we should always avoid standing, sitting, or lying! 
a direct current of air, either day or night, but c 
to the stupid interpretation of this i^le the " draught™ 
and "night air" bugbears have sent thousands upon 
thousands to premature graves, and should themselves 
have been buried years ago with the companion hum 
bug, " no-water-in-fever." 

The double window, as commonly used, is an ele- 
gant device — to shut out the breath of life. Except 
where the rooms are thoroughly ventilated by other 
means so that there is a perpetual communication be- 
tween the in and out door air by means of ventilators, 
the single window should be " mismatched " rather 
than double windows added. 

Individuals often feel chilly in a temperature at 80° 
Fahrenheit because their blood is impoverished for 
want of pure air in the home. They are literally 
starving because of an insufficient supply of oxygen ; 
hence, they are chilly in a hot room when a constant 
change of air, sufficient to lower the temperature ten 
degrees, would in a little time restore their blood to a 
state of health, and give them, consequently, warmth 
and comfort. 

The blood is the life. Warmth comes from within j 
hence, a corpse remains cold in an atmosphere at 
lco° Fahrenheit, while a healthy man remains warm 
in an atmosphere at 10°, and if continually exposed 
to so low a temperature he would simply consume 
more food, unless the difference should be made up 
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f udded clothing. The more clothing the less food, 
r rather, the less clothing the more food, for one may 
asily don so many clothes as to smother the body in 
s own enianations ; the skin must be allowed s,\i(f^^ 
t access to the air through the meshes of the cloth- 

" Airing the rooms " by simply permitting a change 
for a few minutes, or an hour or two in the morning, 
does not answer the demand for pure air in sitting or 
sleeping-rooms. It is like having a pall of fresh water 
in the morning to drink from and to ivask in for the 
balance of the day! Breathing does for the confined 
I air what washing in the pail would do for the water; 
■ «very hour lowers its quality and renders it less and 
s fit to purify the blood in the lungs. If the accu- 
Iracy of this parallel were understood there would be 
Ibetter ventilation the world over. Not only does the 
I air grow more damp at every breath if the room be 
) closed, but " this watery vapor is not pure water, but 
holds in solution a considerable amount of carbonic 
^ acid and an albuminous substance in a state of de- 
composition, which, on exposing the fluid to an de- 
rated temperature, occasions a very evident putrid 
Jdor." 

This accounts for the stench so frequently observed 
by persons accustomed to pure air on entering a 
crowded hall that is not sufficiently ventilated. 

When we reflect that the whole volume of the blood 
makes the circuit of the body once in tvtry half minute, 
or thereabouts, passing through the lungs to exchange 
Wrbonic acid for oxygen, it is easy to see why " the 
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breathing of a vitiated atmosphere for only two or threa 
hours out of the twenty-four is sufficient to produce 
scrofula,"* consumption, and other alarming con- 
ditions, while causing a predisposition to croup, diph- 
theria, fevers, and the infantile diseases. 

Filtk diseases are often generated in the " neatest 
and nicest " of homes, where a fly-speck would not be 
colerated, and where sweeping, dusting, and scrubbing 
make life a burden to the housewife or the servants, 
and to the male members of the household as well. 
Even a defective sink-drain is not necessary, although 
if it exists the peril is all the more deadly. An air- 
tight home, taken in connection with the prevailing 
dietetic habits, suffices to cause these diseases, some of 
which I have already named. 

How TO Ventilate. — The true theory of venti- 
lation is to obtain a perpetual and sufficient change 
of air without sensible draught. The following simple 
plan, as I have proved by years of experience, per- 
fectly fulfills these requirements, and leaves nothing 
to be desired. The Sciettlijic American endorses the 
plan, and places it above many, in fact most of the 
elaborate and expensive devices. A three-inch strip 
placed beneath the lower sash of each window has the 
effect to "mismatch" the sashes, causing them to 
overlap each other in the middle. The stream of air 
thus admitted is thrown directly upward, and slowly 
mixes with the heated air in the upper part of the 
room. As several windows in each room are thus 
provided, the vitiated air is constantly passing out at 



*0r. Baudaloque, " Huxley and Youmaa*' Fbysiolog;." 
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one or another of the ventilators. The strip being 
perfectly fitted or listed, no air can enter at the sill, 
and all can be so nicely finished as in no manner to 
mar the appearance of the most elegant drawing- 
room. A dwelling thus ventilated will never smell 
"close" to the most sensitive nose upon re-entering, 
even after a prolonged stay in the open air — a test 
that would condemn, as unfit for occupancy, ninety in 
the hundred sitting and sleeping rooms, as well as 
churches, halls, etc., the world over. The purity of 
the air is by no means measured by the tempera- 
ture. Cold air is often very impure by reason of 
stagnation (as stagnant water), or the exhalations 
from the lungs, etc., while, on the other hand, the 
temperature may be maintained at 70° F., or upwards, 
without lowering its quality, if a sufficient and per- 
petual change is going 00 between the outdoor and 
indoor air. 

Croup: This most deadly disease could hardly be 
generated in a pure atmosphere. A child who was 
permitted to live in a really well-ventilated home, with 
pure air at night, by means of constant change, as well 
as during the day, could rarely have such an accumula- 
tion of impurity within its body as to cause the 
symptoms denominated croup. It is a well-known fact 
that the fattest children, usually, are the croupy 
ones, and it may be said that this disease is the result 
of an excess of food and a deficiency of oxygen. 

Dr. Griscom says: " Food carried from the stom- 
ach to the blood can not become nutritive till it is 
properly oxygenated in the lungs, so that a small 
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quantity of food, if less wholesome, may be made 
nutritive by pure air as it passes through the lungs 
But the best of food can not be changed into pure 
blood till it is vitalized by pure air in the lungs." 

Another eminent physician has said : "As a medical 
man I have Visited thousands of sick-rooms, and have 
not found in one in a hundred of them a pure atmos- 
phere. I have often returned from church doubting 
whether I had not committed a sin in exposing my- 
self so long to its poisonous air. In 1861 I visited a 
Legislative Hall, the Legislature being in session, I 
remained half an hour in the most impure air I ever 
breathed." Is it a wonder that we have bad laws? 

" Our school-houses are, some of them, so vile in 
this respect that I would prefer to have my child re- 
main in utter ignorance of books rather than to 
breathe, six hours every day, such a poisonous atmos- 
phere. Twelve hours in a railway car exhausts one, 
often, not by the journeying, but because of the de- 
vitaUzed air." 

Diphtheria: It has been remarked by observing 
physicians that the diphtheritic patient is often able to 
say that he " never felt better in his life than the day 
before he was taken." The parents often remark of a 
child suffering from this disease : " He was more lively 
than usual, and seemed at his best, only the very day 
before he was taken." Impure air at night, an ex- 
cessive or badly-balanccd diet, and, very likely, a con- 
stipated habit, had been doing their work for monthS) 
perhaps, though weeks only may, at times, suffice, un- 
til the system can bear no more. " A warfare by the 
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vital organs is roused. If the amount of poison is 
small a gentle excitement begins, perhaps exhiiarat- 
ing, the circulation being accelerated without being 
really unbalanced. So is it sometimes at the begin- 
ning of yellow fever, cholera, and other malignant 
diseases, when the vital forces begin to rally. There 
_is, for a while, a sense of unwonted energy and a 
pleasurable excitement pervading the whole system, 
attended often with unusual buoyancy of spirits, and 
intense mental activity. But perhaps in an hour the 
patient is powerless, fatally prostrated, the intensity 
of the vital struggle (' reaction ') having exhausted life. 
This disturbance is disease. It wastes one's capital 
of strength or sensibility in the ratio of its violence 
and continuance."* 

Catching Cold. — As before intimated, a majority 
of these troubles arise from causes entirely remote 
from exposure to cold, whether the victims be the 
infants or their parents. 

After a long term of steady cold, during which old 
and young continue in health and little complaint is 
heard about " colds," a sudden change occurs and there 
is perhaps a week of very mild, even warm, weather. 
Then it is that " colds " are the prevailing complaint. 
"I have an awful cold — and can't imagine how I 
caught it," says one. Another, " We've all got colds 
at our house." " The baby has a terrible ' cold,' " 

* Although tobaccO'poisoning is here referred to, the description 
ii to completely applicable to Ihe condition I am considering, that 
I kt\ that no apology U required for adopting the language. 
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and so it goes, throughout the town, and the county, 
and, if the wann spell extends so far, the State. " I 
add to my cold every day," is a common remark. 
They might safely say, " every meal ! " 

Why should people catch cold during the warm, 
pleasant weather so much more frequently than dur- 
ing the cold ? 

The reason appears to me very plain. The cold 
weather "braces us up," gives us a sharp appetite, 
and we indulge freely in food which, while the cold 
weather continues, can be tolerated by the system — 
even an excess, at least for a time. Now comes on 
suddenly the warm weather, rendering much less food, 
as well as fuel, necessary. 

But our appetites do not decline as suddenly as the 
temperature, and for a while we eat, and feed the 
babies, fully up to the cold-weather standard ! The 
result is inevitable. 

Dr. Levi Reuben says: 

" There is a set of causes, which, independently of tem- 
perature or eiposure, produce genuine colds, marked by the 
symptoms, course, and results common to these ailments. 
The most important, because most frequent, of these, are r*- 
pletion, and exhaustion from fatigue. Repletion, or plethora 
— a surcharge of the blood with solid or liquid matters 
through the digestive organs—is, in this gormandizing age, a. 
far more frequent cause of colds than the majority of the 
sufferers at all suspect 

"An overfull meal taken at any hour of the day (or, he 
might have added, eating at all when exhausted from mental 
or physical labor), by at once overtaxing and clc^ging all the 
operations of life, destroys the balance of the circulation, 
checks the action of the skin, gives rise to feveriahness, and 
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may produce or reawaken a bronchitis, a catan'h, or any 
similar difficulty. This is a prolific source of those 'colds 
taken in midsummer, and in the mildest weather, to account 
for which so perplexes their unfortunate subjects." 

Among other causes for these troubles, the authoi 
quoted notes an excess of sugar, which by its carbon 
becomes a tax on the activity of the lungs and liver. 

Whatever tends to weaken and exhaust the Hfe- 
forcc predisposes the body to all the symptoms of 
what is commonly classed under the head of "colds." 
Hence the preventive or curative measures are such 
as tend to build up the system and improve the gen- 
eral health. 

Carelessness as to wraps, avoidance of draughts, 
sudden changes, etc., is by no means counseled here- 
in; indeed coinfort should always be maintained 
when possible; and the delicate and frail, especially, 
must guard themselves at a!! points ; but my aim has 
been to direct attention to matters of still more vital 
importance. 

Treatment of " Colds." — When the disease ap- 
pears, or is well advanced, the object should be to re- 
move every obstruction — everything that tends to tax 
the vital powers. 

Extra bathing — the bath made comfortable 3\yfiy& — 
hot hand and foot baths, warm wraps, hot-water bottles 
if necessary to "cure "the chilly feeling. Frequent 
sponge baths so long as the skin manifests any degree 
of feverish heat. Entire rest in bed in severe cases, 
and natural warmth are most desirable. The consti- 



pation so commonly attending this trouble should b« 
met at the start by full, free injections of warm watei 
to thoroughly empty and wash out the lower bowel. 

There should be entire abstinence from food until 
the symptoms of convalescence are well established, 
when feeding may be resumed, but with extreme 
moderation at first. 

Pure water — never icf-water — may be taken freely, 
as indicated by thirst, or in sufficient amount, little 
and often, to prevent thirst, but never so profusely as 
to cause discomfort later. This method of action 
would prevent many an " attack " of pneumonia ; and 
at any stage of this dreaded disease it forms an im- 
portant part of the treatment. 

Vigorous exercise of the arms and shoulders, with 
persistent deep breathing, in a pure atmosphere, will 
often cut short threatened congestion of the lungs. 

Candies, liquorice, syrups, etc., are commonly taken 
for coughs, hoarseness, tickling in the throat, and, 
even, for "cold on the lungs," and although tempo- 
rary relief seems to be obtained in this way, these 
substances being highly carbonaceous " will secondarily 
impose an additional labor on the lungs, and aggra- 
vate instead of relieve the difficulty." 

Concerning the White Flour so generally in use 
among rich and poor, it has been often enough point, 
ed out as an impoverished article of food. Its white 
appearance is due to the removal of a great share of 
the gluten of the wheat in milling. Along with the 
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gluten there is also removed about three-fouitlis ol 
the phosphoric add contained in the wheat, five- 
sixths of the lime and soda, and all of the sul[ihui 
and sulphuric acid. 

Farmers are aware that if from the fertilizers or 
plant food, with which they manure their crops, sev- 
enty-five per cent, of the mineral ingredients be with- 
drawn, there would be entailed vegetable growths of 
very feeble vitality, and poorly fitted to withstand 
disease-producing causes. Are children of less value 
than vegetables, that parents so carefully scrutinize 
and acquaint themselves with the merits or demerits 
of the food supplied to the latter, while their children 
spindle and pine for want of bread that shall be in 
fact, as in name, the " staff of life " ? 

Gluten is not only the chief flesh-forming substance 
found in the grain, but its presence in due proportion 
is needed along with the starch, since, as is believed, 
it aids in promoting the change from starch to sugar 
—always the preliminary step in the digestion of that 
substance. Whether this be true or not, it is certain 
that gluten is the most nutritious portion of the 
wheat, and is capable of sustaining life longer than 
any other single nutritive material. As was proved 
by Magendie, dogs fed upon white bread alone died 
in about forty days ; while on the other hand, dogs 
fed on wheat-meal bread alone lived and throve per- 
fectly. 

In children every tissue and organ is growing, in- 
creasing in size, and developing. How then can par- 
ents expect their children to grow up with robust 
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bodies and confirmed health, with strong nerves 
teeth, eyes, hair, etc., on flour that would starve a 
dog to death in forty days? " Indeed, the present 
universal use of white flour is one of the most re- 
markable facts in the history of civilization — remark- 
able, because it is the only impoverished food upon 
the diet list."* 

It is the common practice to feed children after 
weaning, on bread or crackers made from this wheat- 
starch — for it is Uttle else — instead of bread made 
from wheat-meal. The trouble in finding a reliable 
and satisfactory article in the stores exists from the 
fact that there is so little call for it, that it hardly 
pays for the keeping. 

Graham bread, so called, has fallen into disrepute, 
partly because of the poor quality of the article 
known as Graham flour, and partly because (even 
when the flour is of good quality) the cook does not 
learn how to make it into good bread. The term, 
"Graham flour," is a name often given to mixtures 
of bran and poor (and often spoilt) flour, to a lai^e 
extent unfit for food. When pure, this flour is the 
product of the entire grain of the best wheat and can 
readily be made into a brown loaf, as light and hand- 
some as need be; and in it, we secure all the impor- 
tant nutritive principles which the Creator for wise 
reasons has stored up in wheat. 

All that has been said against white flour applies 
with tenfold force to the pastry formed from it; foi 

'Eptiralni Cutler, M.D., Boston. 
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Iff in the form of bread, it is a robbed and depreciated 
fartide— it is still digestible, at least a certain quantity 
I be appropriated; while, in the form of sticky bot- 
I torn crust or flaky top covering of pics, etc., it is de. 
fprived of its sole merit — digestibility. Not only that, 
I but it becomes a mechanical obstruction— clogging 
Ithe system, hindering the digestion and assimilation 
I of the wholesome food eaten, and overtaxing the ex- 
Icretory organs in its elimination. 

Children fed on this sort of food are, indeed, as 

ithey appear to be, hungry all the time. The stomach 

I being in an irritated, "gnawing" state from an excess 

[ starchy, saccharine substances, and the entire sys- 

I'tem suffering for want of the nourishment that can 

■ only be derived from a more nutritious diet, there is, 
f of course, a demand for frequent lunches. 

Hekeditv. 

The following, clipped from an editorial in a daily 

paper, shows how thoroughly the law of heredity is 

understood and applied in the elevation of the lower 

inimals: 

"The American horse is a creature of intelligence 

land ambition. We regard this as among the most 

Isplendid results of the careful breeding in which 

^Americans are now taking the lead. The firmness of 

scle and strength of bone, the elasticity of thews, 

jtnd the compactness of structure that characterize the 

■ American horse, are the results of careful selection of 
j^ncestry, and barring accidents, each new generation 
liia expected to reproduce the desirable traits of that 
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which preceded it, with even a nearer approach to per- 
fection The American horse of the highest class 

is more like a well-drilled, zealous soldier than like the 
brutes that occupied the track when breeding was in 
its infancy." 

We qaote the following from the " Mother's Hy 
gienic Handbook," by the late Dr. R. T. Trail : 

"Motherhood should be normal. But it never will 
be and never can be under the prevailing fashions of 
society. A man might as well drink intoxicating liq- 
uor and then endeavor 

" 'To walk erect with face upturned to Heaven,' 

without gibbering or staggering, as a woman expect 
to eat, drink, dress, and dissipate in the fashionable 
ways, and be the mother of healthy offspring 

" In a recent lecture delivered in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, on the subject of 'Marriage and Maternity,' 
Mrs. Stanton said: 

'"The idea that woman is weak, inherently. Is a 
grand mistake. She is physically weak because she 
neglects her baths — because she violates every law of 
her nature and her God — because she dresses in away 
that would kill a man. I feel it to be my mission to 
arouse every woman to bring up her daughter without 
breaking her up in doing so. Our female idea of dress- 
is all wrong. My girlhood was spent mostly in the 
open air. I early imbibed the idea that a girl was as 
good as a boy, and I carried it out. I would walk 
five miles before breakfast, or ride ten on horseback. 
After I was married I wore my clothing sensibly. 
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le weight hung alone on my shoulders. I nevet 

compressed my body out of its natural shape. My 

first four children were bom and I suffered little. I 

H then raade up my mind that it was totally unnecessary 

^Bor me to suffer at all, so I dressed lightly, walked ev- 

^Miy day, lived as much as possible In the open air, ate 

^fco condiments or spices, kept quiet, listened to music, 

^Hooked at pictures, read poetry. The night before 

^mie birth of the child I walked three miles. The child 

^^was bom without a particle 0/ pain. I bathed it and 

tlressed it, and it weighed ten and a half pounds. 

The same day I dined with the family. Everybody 

said I would surely die, but I never had a relapse or 

a moment's inconvenience from it.' .... 

" Every child that is born is entitled to the inher- 
itance of a sound bodily organization. This implies 
health on the part of both parents, but more especially 
on the part of the maternal parent, because she is 
much more immediately associated with the vital con- 
ditions of the oiTspring than the father is. 

" The child is but the unfolding of the mingled germs. 
The fertilized ovum contains all the elements of the 
fnture being. These elements are unfolded, not crea- 
ted, in the processes we term development and growth. 
How else can we account for the resemblance of chil- 
dren to parents ? This is the law of all vital organ- 
isms, otherwise there could be no transmission of or- 
ganization, no continuous and distinct species of plants 
or animals. The stalwart oak is but the unfolding of 
the acorn. The plant has nothing that did not exist 
in the seed. Our farmers understand the importance 
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of perfect seed in producing the best crops, And tin 
are not ignorant of the fact that comely and prof 
ble animals can not be raised unless both parents 
healthy when they arc begotten. But how little thej 
considerations are thought of, and how much less t 
are regarded, in relation to human beings! 

"All persons who expect to have children desire the( 
to be beautiful and good. But the vast majority t. 
do have children are wholly reckless of all condit 
:hat ensure that result. They give being to immort 
30uls in diseased conditions of body and morbid s 
of mind, and then wonder that a 'mysterious F 
dence' afflicts them with frail or depraved offsprinj 
It would be a very mysterious Providence that v 
reverse the order of nature, stultify His own laws, c 
produce good consequences from bad causes. 

" It is a very prevalent error that persons may impi 
the functions of individual life without materially a 
fecting the integrity of the reproductive organs, 
parents will eat and drink pernicious things, u 
uor and tobacco, indulge the most violent passionj 
etc., with little or no thought that such practices a 
habits deprave and enfeeble their sexual powa 
Here, as everywhere, self-preservation is the first 1j 
The individual must be first sustained. And howev* 
much unhygienic habits deteriorate the functic 
individual life, the functions of social life will suffq 
still more. This is why so many persons of vigi 
constitutions are the parents of feeble and sickly c 
dren. Many a mother breathes enough for hers 
but not enough for the offspring during gestation ; 
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this comes into the world frail and scrofulous, like a 
plant that has grown in a situation deprived of light." 

Marital Excesses often produce in the offspring 
sexual precocity and ungovernable passions, which in 
turn are nourished by unwholesome and stimulating 
articles of food and drinV:, entailing a vast deal of 
shame and sorrow throughout the lives of those whc 
are " more sinned gainst than sinning." Verily the 
sins of the parents shall be visited upon the children 
even to the third and fourth generation of them that 
hate Him and violate His law. 

Baby Talk. — Who has not seen big boys snubbed 
or laughed at for things that a few years before seemed 
"cunning" — illustrating the unwisdom of the com- 
mon habit of imitating them, instead of giving them 
a chance to imitate us ? 

How cruel would seem the thought of punishing a 
little child for its first imperfect utterances — the 
" baby talk" so delightful to the fond ears of parents. 
And yet this is often done unintentionally by parents 
and friends. I am thinking of the habit so coin> 
!non of continually imitating the crude efforts of the 
little ones to master the language — making "baby 
talk" the rule in our own utterances to them and 
before them. The effect is to retard their progress 
— giving them too little opportunity and too little 
incentive for copying the language of adults — and a 
little later the child is pained and the parents* ears 
tingle at hearing a chance remark: "How terribly 
backward she is about talking." 

I love dearly to hear the little fellows prattling 
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their baby talk ; but they will cling to it quite as lona 
as it will seem "cunning," without cultivating i 
There is no way to prevent it ; nor is it det 
But let them grow — do not make an effort that shaJ 
tend to dwarf them in body, mind, or speech, 
truly said that a child has years in which to "growl 
— to develop body and mind— and that they shoulJ 
not be forced. I would not, by any means, advof 
cate a hot-house pushing for mind or speech, i 
more than for the body; but, on the other hand, ] 
deprecate a system that tends to check a really noi 
mal growth in any direction. 

Were we to encircle our boy with a sort of com 
press — body, arms, legs, etc. — just a trifle snug ; 
over, it would tend to prevent a normal physics 
growth. Something like this effect is produced ( 
the baby's speech by cultivating his propensity I 
using sounds instead of words to convey his ide 
So far from being in favor of perpetually "drilling' 
child, 1 am herein endeavoring to discourage t 
practice. But of the two extremes, I would soonej 
drill my child in correct than in incorrect expressions] 

The best way, as it seems to me, is to enjoy the lit 
ones all the way along — cooing, baby talk, and ali- 
as long as each may last ; but let them hear, chieflsi^ 
good language. Permit them to observe good lai 
guage as well as pure thoughts, sweet looks, 
gentle actions. In this way only can there be an a 
proach to symmetrical growth in all good ways, sue! 
as all parents hope for, but, alas, the absence of whid 
they so often have occasion to mourn when too li 
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This does not savor of Puritanism in the sense of 
aver-strictness. It is not strictness; but, simply, not 
looseness. It is giving little human beings in our 
homes as fair a chance as we would give a lily or a 
rose in our garden — the chance to become as beauti- 
ful and as full of fragrance as any of its kind. 

" Never mistake infants for toys or playthings. 
Never employ them to amuse yourself or entertain 
company. Never exhibit them for the purpose o( 
reflecting the inherited charms and qualities of which 
the parents are proud — perhaps justly. In their own 
good time and manner, if they are well nourished 
and well rested, they will manifest all the virtues they 
lossess without prompting." 

"Plaguing" Children.— The man who would 
lot permit himself, nor any one else, to " plague " liis 
colt or young horse lest it make him vicious, will de- 
'ote considerable time to harassing his infant or 
three-year-old child to his own and the lookers-on in- 
finite amusement, and the destruction of his child's 
good temper. I have seen a group of parents, aunts, 
uncles, and cousins, amusing themselves at the angur 
and vexation displayed by a little, eighteen-months- 
old girl, whose puzzle had been tampered with so that 
she could not pull it apart as she had been accustomed 
to do. The trap was set again and again by the 
elders, any one of whom would have been incensed at 
the suggestion that the action was even of question- 
able advantage in its influence upon the baby's char- 
tcter and temper. 
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Itching. — Whipping the babys hands would less 
frequently seem necessary if sufficient attention were 
always paid to cleanliness about the groin and geni. 
tals. The diaper serves to retain the excretions in 
contact with the skin, and to increase the surface thus 
exposed, and to that extent is anything but hygienic. 
The only remedy is to sponge with pure water upon 
each occasion for changing the diaper ; otherwise the 
parts will itch. Scratching and fingering soon becomes 
a fixed habit, which not seldom leads to another, 
whose consequences are often observed in the blasted 
lives of its victims — with no health, stamina, courage, 
position, or happiness — and in numberless instances 
affect injuripusly the health, character, and success of 
those who are said not to " turn* out " well, or who 
fall short of the mark. 

Red Cheeks. — This symptom, popularly regarded 
as a sign of health, is simply evidence of plethbra 
when it is habitually observed in robust individuals, 
young or old, and denotes a predisposition to febrile 
diseases. Congestion of the cheeks is, of course, not 
dangerous, in itself considered, but it is no more a 
sign of health than is congestion of the bowels, lungs, 
or kidneys. It is a note of warning, and should 
be promptly heeded. The plethoric, or full-blooded, 
robust subject should be more abstemious in diet — 
taking less food as a whole, perhaps, or adopting a 
less stimulating, and non-irritating diet. The frail 
delicate, or aneemic patient's flushed cheeks are not 
apt to be misinterpreted. 



Importance of Single Beds. — A'i* two persons, 
whatever their relationship, should habitually occupy 
the same bed. There are very many instances where 
this habit goes a great way toward hastening the de- 
cline and premature death of the weaker individual. 

The baby should by all means have his own single 
cot, if possible. When poverty or other circumstance 
renders it imperative for warmth in extremely cold 
weather for the infant to sleep with the parents, it is 
admissible as a choice of two evils. 

Whooping Cough.— It is usually observed that 
this cough grows worse toward evening, and is worst at 
-night. By morning there has been something of a 
rest of the stomach, and the cough is easier — perhaps 
disappears entirely. A full meal is often the exciting 
cause of a fresh and violent paro.x>'sm. Other things 
equal, the child who is oftenest and most excessively 
fed will suffer most and have the longest " run." 

Worms will never trouble a well-fed child. Indi- 
gestible food or overeating is usually the cause of 
these "natural scavengers." "Bread, of unbolted 
grain, ripe fruits, and vegetables, simply boiled or 
baked, infrequent meals, and temperance, constitute 
I a plan of medication that is death on ivorms, and better 
than all the nostrums and vermifuges in existence." 

Rocking the Baby. — All that would be required 

1 for the abolition of the cradle from any home would 

be to rock the mother or nurse in the cradle as hard 

' proportionally, and as long, as they should rock the 



baby. The practice is a pernicious one, and utterly 
inexcusable, and merits a punishment as severe as the 
one we have named. 

Keep Clean. — The inside of the body, as well as 
of the platter, is more important to be kept clean than 
the outside. Impure food, stimulating food, hot, 
stimulating drinks and condiments, indigestible sub- 
stances ; an excess of certain proximate principles of 
food, as sugar, butter, cream, cheese, as well as an 
txcess of the best selected foods, tend to destroy the 
balance of the organism, impair and ruin the digestion, 
or overload the circulation, debase the mental and 
moral faculties, because injuring their organ, the brain ; 
and to wear out the body and use up one's inherited 
stock of vitality — to shorten life and impair its u-scful. 
ness. 

KoTE. — Since this book has been in progress .1 have nuuned a 
kitten at six weeks of age, and have fed her twice a di.y only — at 
B A.M. and 9 p.m., when our own two only meals were being pre- 
pared. Her diet has been wheat bread and milk only. She is now 
about two-thirds grown, and has outstripped (he others of Ibe same 
litter, who have been fed ofcener. in thrift and growth, and in muscu- 
lar activity she eitcels them all. Certainly no one could well imagiue 
a livelier or a happier kitten than "Topsy." \-aJlesk her condition 
has remained about the same as when feeding was commenced. She 
never manifests any desire for (ood except when ouc own meals are 
in preparation ; hut then, well knowing that her lime has come, she 
giTea unmislaltable evidence of appetite. She utterly refuses M 
nt wUte flour bread, however, «t any hour of the day I 
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Another year has rolled away — gone ; and with 
it have gone the usual proportion of children bom 
within the year. The death-roll of Boston, for ex- 
ample (and the weeks are monotonously alike), for the 
current week — ^ending Aug. J, 1883— shows 108 deaths 
of infants under one year, in a total of 262 — three 
more than two-fifths. Disease of the digestive organs 
did the fatal business for seven-eighths of the number : 
cholera infantum, 65; diarrhcea, 9; dysentery, 6; in- 
flammation of the bowels, 8 ; marasmus, 8. The four 
disorders last named, figured largely in the adult mor- 
tality also, but have no connection with the figures 
given. Excepting the last item — marasmus — not one 
of these disorders would have been possible if those in- 
fants had been given pure food, though this were offered 
in only such amount as would have insured wasting 
to death ; that is, a starvation diet, or any quantity of 
food between this and the quantity best suited to in- 
sure the greatest thrift, could never, at any season of 
I the year, excite any disorder on the list. The right 
I amount would insure against all these disorders ; while 
^ii starvation diet, pure and simple, would produce a 
(139) 



painless wasting, far preferable to the condition indi- 
cated by the term marasmus, which, in practice, is 
preceded and accompanied by a great deal of suffering. 
As usual, editorial comments begin and end with reflec- 
tions on the weather : " the great mortality is due to 
heat." If so, it is none the less, and nothing more or 
less, than Nature's protest against a winter diet ir 
summer {i.e., all they want or can be induced to 
swallow) ; while the wittier mortality is several times 
as excessive as it would be but for hot rooms (simu- 
lating a tropical climate without its fresh air) and an 
amount of food ample for the infant inhabitant of an 
ice-hut in Greenland. 

Says Dr. Oswald: "The representative nurse be- 
lieves in cramming; babies, like prize-pigs, are most 
admired when they are ready to die with fatty de- 
generation. The child is coaxed to suckle ^most 
every half-hour, day after day, till habit begets a 
morbid appetite, analogous to the dyspeptic's stomach 
distress which no food can relieve till overrepletion 
brings on a sort of gastric lethargy." * 

It has elsewhere in this work been pointed out that 
the highest attention has long been paid to the breed- 
ing ol handsome and healthy animals, and but little 
to the breeding of beautiful and healthy children. It 
is likewise true that the question of the feeding ol 
cattle of all ages receives a great deal of attention ; 
improvements are suggested by experts, quite readily 
adopted by the " laity," and so progress is made 

* " FtiysIcAl Edocaiion," p. ao*. 
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trom year to year. With the alimentation of human 
beings how different ! In the case of infants, indeed, 
the prevailing custom of feeding, among the most 
ignorant, is almost, if not quite, identical with the 
practices in vogue among the most elevated of our 
people. Among the lower animals the hog is the 
only really gross specimen to be found — the only one 
that corresponds in proportions to the babe who quite 
satisfies its parents, and is praised on every hand — 
and this creature is exceptionally fed for exceptional 
purposes, viz, to furnish the frying-pan with the ele- 
ments that tend to increase the disease of a dyspeptic 
race. But even here the reformer is at work. Refer- 
ring to the need of meaty instead of fat animals, a 
writer in \\\e American Agriculturist says: "Out-of- 
door pigs would not show so well at the fairs, and 
would probably be passed over by judges and people 
who have been taught to admire only the fat and 
helpless things which get the prizes. Such pigs are 
veil adapted to fill lard-kegs, whereas the standard of 
perfection should be a pig which will make the most 
ham with the least waste of fat, the longest and 
deepest sides with the most lean meat ; it should have 
bone* enough to allow it to stand up and help itself 
to food, and carry with it the evidence of health and 
development in all its parts." Suppose this last senti- 
thent — the natural outcome of the principle laid 
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•A neighbor recently remarked upon the tenderness of theii 
|dg-pork, their own raising : " Why, even the ksnts arc so lender, 
they are almost as soft as the flesh icaelf." This is the condition ol 
ht, "rickery" children, also. 
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down by this writer, and which has been presented 
throughout this treatise — suppose this should be the 
guiding thought in the matter of rearing infants, and 
the same interest manifested by parents to learn how 
to feed their children all the way along! "Infantile 
diseases" would figure very lightly in the death-roll, 
as compared with the present experiences. 

It was in the hope of promoting this much-needed 
change that this book was published last year; and 
while the reform so desirable has not swept over the 
nation to its complete conversion, still the highest 
expectations of both author and publishers have been 
fully met in its reception and approval by the general 
public, as well as by the medical fraternity. 

[From the Boston Jaumal a/ C/umiitry, Aug., i8Ba]. 
FEEDING THE BABY. 

The following is for the new issue of Dr. C. E. 
Page's " How to Feed the Baby," which, though first 
published a little more than a year ago, has air -.t y 
reached a third edition, owing its success largely to 
its having been approved by many of our best ph - 
sicians, though the system it advocates is in direct 
opposition to all the established customs and tradi- 
tions of nurses. Regarding the pernicious custom of 
constant feeding, Dr. Page says : 

" The mother who essays even so mild a reform as 
the restriction of her new-born babe to a 'square 
meal' every three hours is likely to change nurses 
several times before finding one who will permit such 
'cniel ti 
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"Those who advocate non-restriction in the iiurs- 
ing or bottling of infants are fond of asserting that 
colts, kittens, puppies, etc., under natural conditions, 
'nurse ail the time,' and they ask, Why shouldn't 
babies have the same liberty ? 

'• People who argue thus do not consider the fact 
that babies are not often as 'naturally' suppUed as 
young animals of the lower order. In some respects 
our civilization works adversely to the interests of 
the ' race of infants ": few of our modern womnn are, 
strictly speaking, ' natural mothers '; too often the 
aliment supplied by them is aiTected injuriously by 
the unnatural conditions incident to their mode of 
life. The milk may be excessive in amount and de- 
iicient in quality — an evil which frequent nursing 
tends to increase. Often it is deficient both in quan- 
tity and quality, and is thought to be in some in- 
stances, when, in fact, it is not ; and in other instances 
it is found impossible to, and some mothers wilt iwt, 
nurse their babies : hence the great number of cases 
where resort is had to cow's milk, which, though 
doubtless the best substitute when properiy prepared, 
is still a strictly natural aliment for the calf only, 
being much ' stronger ' than breast milk, and requiring 
a longer time for digestion. 

"Again, the little animals referred to — puppies, for 
—really spend comparatively little time in 
Kiting, although it is quite true that they make a 
peat to-do about it, and do devote quite a share of 
iieir waking moments to efforts in this direction : (a) 
\ great portion of the time when they appear to be 
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quietly regaling the ' inner dog' with their 'favorite 
prescription,' a clo^e inspection discloses the fact that, 
with their noses simply buried from sight, they are 
sleeping, and not eating. \b). Another goodly por- 
tion of time is spent in a blind hunt (or the nipple, 
in rolling about, in ' ground and lofty tumbling,' push- 
ing, pulling, crowding, and badgering one another, 
each in the notion that the other has found it and is 
getting ahead of him, and in the effort to steal his 
brother's dinner, ic). They spend a good deal of 
time in vigorous efforts after the supply is exhausted ; 
they shift from one nipple to another, and 'when 
they get there, the cupboard is bare.' Thus thej- 
manage to take a great deal of exercise, while getting 
comparatively little milk. Finally, while the supply 
is usually equal to their needs, it seems never to be in 
excess — diet and exercise being so well related to each 
other that the entire organism is normally developed. 
" How different with babies! These, supplied from 
a full breast or bottle, fill themselves quickly and 
without effort — surely a contrast worth considering, 
more especially since the contrast in their physical 
condition is equally marked : lean and healthy in the 
one case ; fat and ailing in the other. It is true that 
when the natural diet is supplemented with cow's ■ 
milk, or when they are weaned and are fed to excess,. I 
puppies are made ill^have fits, that are attributed to J 
their having ' swallowed a tooth ' (of the size of a:.! 
pin-head), instead of to the gross diet supplied ; but 1 
as a rule they are rarely sick, and never have the I 
disease so common, almost universal, in infancy, and] 
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50 much dreaded in adult life— fatty degeneration. 
Appearances are often deceptive : a novice who will 
take the trouble, however, to examine the fattest. 
looking kitten or puppy, will be surprised to find him 
made up of a very bony frame, muscles, tendons, and 
over all a loose skin, in no degree stuffed out with fat. 
As a rule — I have never observed an exception — the 
nurslings of animals are never fat, never even border 
upon that state; while human parents are never quite 
satisfied unless their babies' cellular tissues are storing 
up fat globules at the rate of a pound a week, an in- 
variable precursor of — disease, shall I say? It is 
disease, and almost inevitably culminates in a sick- 
ness that robs them of the fat, if not of life. From a 
careful consideration of these points, it would seem 
that what nature alone accomplishes in the case of 
the young of the lower animals^ normal growth and 
exemption from disease during the nursing period — 
demands, on the part of parents and attendants, the 
exercise of rare judgment, as well as care, in the ali- 
mentation of their little charges, in order to secure 
anything like the same happy results." 

A very common remark with parents, in calling at- 
tention to the fat-swollen limbs of the little ones, is, 
" See how Jmrd his flesh is ! " Of course, it is not Jles/i 
at all — the flesh is buried far beneath it — but fat, and 
not his own at that, but that of the creature from 
which the milk is drawn, or, if the subject of the re- 
mark is of older growth, whether child or adult, the 
fat with which his cellular tissue is stuffed is that of 
the animals from which the meat, the butter, and 
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the cream were derived, and has been transferred * 
unchanged. It is true that no creature living is al- 
together devoid of fatty matters ; the healthiest 
body has, within the hollow bones, and about va- 
rious locahties, what may be called a normal amount 
of fat ; and the mother's milk, in the case of an 
infant, or a well-balanced vegetable diet, in that of an 
adult, furnishes this in abundance; and if alimenta- 
tion is carried to excess, there will be an excess of 
fat deposited, though the fat of animals constitutes no 
part of the diet. It has been taught by physiologists 
"that the fat of the body is not derived directly from 
the fat of the food. But from statistical analysis 
Hoffmann, according to the Lancet, has arrived at the 
conclusion that the formed fat of the animal body 
arises not only from heterogeneous elements of the 
food, but also in part, at least, from ingested fat, 
Radzcejewsky concludes that the special destination 
of this fat is the intramuscular adipose tissue, A 
series of investigations, undertaken by Lebedeff in 
the clinical department of the Pathological Labora- 
tory at Berlin, leads him also to the conclusion that 
the ingested fat is deposited unchanged in the fatty 
tissue of the body. Two dogs were kept fasting for 
a month, losing in the time about 40 per cent, of 
their weight. Previous experiments have shown 
that under these circumstances all the fat of the body 
disappears. The dogs were then fed on a diet which 
consisted of large quantities of fat foreign to their , 
own nature, and a small quantity of flesh. Both dogs 
regained their normal weight in three weeks, an^J 
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were then killed. One had been fed on linseed oil. 
and from its tissue was obtained more than a kilogram 
of fatty oil, which did not become solid at the freez- 
ing-point of water, and which corresponded closely iti 
chemical character to linseed oil. The second dog 
was fed on mutton suet, which had a boiling point 
about 50" C, and in its body, in the muscles, about 
the internal organs, and beneath the skin, a form of 
fat was found which .was almost identical with suet. 
.... Thus it would appear that ingested fat, even 
such as is foreign to the individual constitution, may 
yet become transformed directly into the fatty tissue * 
of the animal. Other experiments of the same investi- 
gator seem to show that this is true also of milk fat," 
This explains, at least in part, why consumptives 
become fat on milk, or cod-liver oil and whiskj'. for 
example, and are said, often, to be " improving," and 
yet a few months later, die of their disease. They 
are, in fact, hurried to the grave by a diet really 
very much more unwholesome than that which origi- 
nated, or aided largely in producing, their disease. 
This artificial fat is as abnormal, as much a foreign 
element, as though the oil had been injected under 
the skin and the tissues stuffed out mechanically; 
while the alcohol exerts an influence to prevent the 
normal excretion of waste matters. 



■ The proper name is cil/ular tissue. 11 r. 
these abaomial elemenls ba.ve been deposllec 
DOC the reCeolioTi of such matleis, Ihaugh it does, upon occaslo: 
"ralie™ the boij, to some extent, of the immediate effects of a 
1, by aftardiog a resacroii for sucplus acimal faL" 



CONCERNING THE SWATHING OF NEW-BORN 
INFANTS. 

It is, of course, not necessary to remind physicians^ 
but it is not popularly known, that while the general 
circulation of the unborn babe is, in many respects, 
like that of the breathing creature, the blood, pro- 
pelled by the maternal heart and entering at the 
navel, passes through the two auricles of the foetal 
heart, which communicate by means of the foramen 
ovale, instead of passing through the auricles and 
ventricles in the regular order; and that up to the 
moment of birth and until inflated by the act of in- 
spiration the lungs are dense and solid in structure. 
When, then, the babe is born, and comes under the 
necessity of having his blood propelled to and from 
his lungs by the action of his own heart, certain 
transformations take place. 

I now come to the point of connecting the changes, 
or certain of them, that take place at birth : (i) the 
lungs change from their "dense and solid structure," 
the air-cells are opened for life ; {3) the opening be- 
tween the two auricles of the heart is forever closed ; 
(3) " the pulsation of the cord, which is usually strong 
and distinct, ceases in ten, fifteen, or twenty minutes 
after birth, and the portion attached to the child 
shrinks and falls off in five or six days." The point 
I have in view is this, viz. : the treatment or dressing 
necessary for the navel at birth. We observe that it 
is physically impossible to even attempt to aid nature 
either in opening the lungs or closing the fo 
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miaU. Is it not possible tliat "doctoring" the rem- 
nant of the corJ, as commonly practiced, is foolish — 
foolish in the sense of being needless, and especially 
because unnatural and injurious to thus bandage the 
body ? ■' What I would you leave that portion of the 
cord to grow hard and hang unprotected, with the 
danger of rupture always imminent?" Let us see. 
How much less does this reasoning apply to a care- 
fully-tended (I might well say overtended) babe than 
to the puppy or kitten, who begins immediately his 
blind fight for life — pulling, hauling, rolling, tum- 
bling, straining every muscle, from the moment he 
comes into the world? And yet no one is stupid 
enough to even tie a string about the remnant of cord 
left by the mother, who devours the "after-birth" 
and the cord to within an inch or two of the body of 
her new-born. No sweltering flannel bandage is ap- 
plied about the little loins— no nuisance of any sort 
is committed upon this little child of nature. I am 
not alone in asserting that it is an act of barbarism 
to thus bandage a new-born babe. Hundreds of men 
have given this subject thought enough to be able to 
declare this, and emphatically. How, then, does it 
come about that this practice prevails world-wide? 
How was it first introduced? I can account for its 
introduction in no other way than this: observing 
the fact that stomach-distention, from excessive feed- 
ing, sometimes resulted in what is termed umbilical 
rupture (or the fact of rupture alone without con- 
necting it with the question of diet}, it was by some 
'wiseacre deemed necessary as a protection. 



Now, I can conceive that in case of an imperfectly 
developed infant, one whose tissues are unsound at 
birth, because of the unhygienic habits of the mother, 
(a greedy infant and a foolish mother — knowing no 
restriction,) that it should j^cw expedient to apply a 
bandage sufficiently snug to prevent such distention 
of the stomach as would tend to burst away the 
tissues at this comparatively exposed point. It is 
possible that there are some thinking physicians 
(thoughtless ones, who compose the vast majority, 
following all customs blindly), even now, who, in view 
of the inevitable cramming to which infants are sub- 
jected, consider that in general the bandage is the 
least of two evils. Some of the most intelligent 
ones, however, believe that sweltering the parts ir 
this manner increases the danger of rupture by pre- 
venting the normal nourishment and strengthening 
of the tissues involved, besides affecting injuriously 
the kidneys, and, in fact, the entire organism. I, my- 
self, believe this to be the case. In any event, how- 
ever, when the question concerns a healthy-bom babe, 
and a properly-fed one, from no point of view, except 
that of gross ignorance — inexcusable ignorance, if 
upon the part of a practicing physician — can any 
such appliance be deemed other than intolerable. In 
the case of a million such infants, thus fed, there 
could never be a single case of rupture — never one; 
nor would any other ailment ensue, as a result of 
neglecting to bind a swathe about the body. From 
only one point of view can an intelligent person, 
physician or layman, even hesitate in condemning 
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the practice in loto, viz. : lo prevent excess in diet to 
the point of abnormaily distending the stomach; and 
even here the sober second thought must decide 
against the practice, for the untrammelled body, un- 
restricted in its circulatory system and in the proper 
ventilation of the skin, can better withstand any de- 
gree of excess in diet without, than the relatively 
greater system with, the swathe. If the simple 
presentation of this matter is not sufficient to induce 
physicians to discountenance the practice and to urge 
parents to abandon it, no amount of ai^ument, as it 
seems to me, would avail. How easy and how com- 
plete, to tie a soft rag around the remnant of the' 
cord, dress the babe with the diaper (exercising mercy 
as to the number and tightness of these appliances), 
loose shirt, soft flannel gown, and easy slip ; and, how 
comforting such treatment to the little creatures who 
are so utterly dependent upon our intelligence and 
care. What delight would be experienced in the 
household, with the advent of a baby who should be 
dressed in this fashion, have the freshest and purest 
air attainable, day and night, and have from a really 
healthy mother's breast, or from a healthy cow, food 
enough, and little enough to prevent disease — whether 
the meals were three or six, or a few mouthfuls al- 
lowed at an indefinite number of luncheons at indefi- 
nite hours; for it is not three meals, simply, that is 
the question, but the avoidance of surfeit and of all 
the wretched evidences of it, as obesity,* bowel and 



■Whaterer a liealtliy infajil gains i 
gnc«i ■ wedii as the weeks go along ti 
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stomach troubles, and the scores of minor ails which 
lead on to the so-called infantile diseases. 



• not bone and musde, but fiat. I have raised a pair of terrier puppies whoM 
weight at birth was, the female xo| and the male zz ounces, whose gain in 
weight was about zo ounces per week, weelc after weeic, until full grown ; but 
with them full size was reached ^ about z6 weeks, while a human infant, 
whatever the system of diet adopted, requires more than as many years to 
attain maturity. These puppies, whose manner of feeding and of earning 
their food as they gathered it was as different from that of babies as their 
rate of growth, never, at any stage of growth, had a particle of adipose 
matter observable over or about them, bet were throughout, tike their mother, 
** lean," healthy, and happy. 

I have cited the animal kingdom in proof of the fact that normal growth 
is utterly removed from any resemblance to the conditions usually observed 
in the case of the human infant ; that it is always a lean, lank or spindling 
(not pindling) condition. I desire now to call attention to the further fact, 
equally significant and corroborative of my position, that the same law ob- 
tains throughout the vegetable kingdom : the saplings of all trees, the slips 
of plants as they grow along, rose bushes, berry bushes, etc., etc., all spindle 
along up in their growth ; and even the cabbage, which at adult age inclines 
to embonpoint^ is very slim in build through infancy and jrouth. It is not 
necessary to particularise further on this point ; enough has been said to lead 
iound»th inking persons to sound oondusions. 
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October 6, :882. — I have delayed sending this new 
edition to press in order that I might give a little 
account of another new edition, and institute some- 
thing like a comparison between Alice's experience 
during the first few weeks of her life and that of her 
brother, born on the 9th of the past month, and 
who, so far as it is possible to judge, was a perfectly 
healthy-born infant, and quite as vigorous at birth as 
his sister. His weight, as might be expected— males 
averaging about that much more than females — was 
onchalf pound greater than Alice's. For the pur- 
pose of comparison this one has been nursed, thus 
tar, at intervals of four hours, making five meals be- 
tween 5 or 6 A.M., and 9 P.M., the treatment in all 
other particulars being identical with that of his pred- 



It is observed that while he is "easily tended," as 

compared with infants in general, — that is, he hag 

been made comparatively comfortable by the same 

I light, loose garments ; absence of that unmitigated 

I nuisance, called belly-band, — devised by ignorance 

I and adjusted by superstition ; the same quality of air 

f and the same fearlessness as to air in motion (I dare 
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not use the term " draught "), — still there has been a 
greater tendency to " fuss " (indicative of an uneasy 
stomach) than in Alice's case, just as at all periods 
of life it is found that the oftener people eat the 
oftener they want to, i.e., the less easy it is for them 
to wait for the regular meal-hour. He takes less, 
at each of his meals, or, at least nurses a shorter 
length of time, than Alice did at each of her three ; 
but contrary to her experience, there has been some 
degree of indigestion, indicated by the presence of 
curd in the excreta. 

This is the rule with infants, although not usually 
observed by the nurse, or if observed, its significance 
is not appreciated. There are various symptoms of 
disease, which are so universal that ignorance denomi- 
nates them "natural." If attention is sought to be 
directed toward certain abnormal features, as, for ex- 
ample, the one just mentioned, or, in case of the 
mother, to the prevalent excess, or overflow, of milk, 
caked breasts, or any indications of " milk fever," the 
wiseacre nurse is ready with her " Oh, that is natural 
for babies," " they [mothers] are always that way at 
such times"; and that settles the matter. But the 
most significant feature in this comparison is this: 
although so far as sex and size are supposed to in- 
fluence the question, the advantage is on the side of 
this new-born, yet he is less muscular than his sister 
was, having still, at the age of four weeks, the tra- 
ditional and unmistakable limp neck of infancy which 
in her case disappeared before the fourth day. Feel- 
ing that all the evidence is in favor of the"Alic<^ 
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system," we design, shortly, to give her brother the 
benefit of it. 

In closing, I would say that for nurslings, if upon 
a (air trial it should be evident, in any instance, that 
the babe was insufficiently nourished, as, for example, 
if there should be no gain in weight at the end of a 
week, a fourth nursing would be in order. The fact 
of an infant's fussing and "hunting" is not always 
evidence of a need of food ; it is oftener indicative 
of thirst occasioned by irritation at the stomach, and 
while food will pacify him for the time being, — even 
put him to sleep, perhaps,^this is only because the 
food itself is nine-tenths water, and, later on, the one- 
tenth which in this case, we will suppose, was not 
needed, will increase the stomach-disorder and baby 
will be more fussy than before ; whereas two or three 
teaspoonfuls of warm water would have done lasting 
good. If, however, the scales show a gain of one- 
fourth of a pound or over the first week, and that 
ratio is maintained all the way along, all the demands 
between the three regular meals may safely be met 
with warm, or after a while, cool water. The fore- 
L going is equally applicable to hand-fed infants, except 
I far as relates to the fourth meal : after the ques- 
1 of the quality of his food — a matter of no small 
nportance^ — the only danger is that three meals of 
tow's milk are more than he can digest, and I repeat 
: emphatically my former injunction that when- 
2 are indications of indigestion, the amount 
1 at each meal should be reduced, or the mid- 
\ omitted temporarily if not permanently. A 




steady gain at the abovfrmentioned rate would giv« 
33 lbs. as the weight of a 7-pound babe, at two years 
of age. Very few 2-year-olds come up to this figure, 
retaining, at the same time, the form and shape of a 
healthy human being. The gain in weight may, in 
some instances (as in the case of parents who are ex- 
ceptionally tall and very vigorous), be considerably 
more than one-fourth of a pound a week, at first, and 
still be a normal growth — lengthening out of the body 
and limbs: the point is to avoid digestive disturb- 
ances, as vomiting, diarrhcea, constipation, and colic; 
and, above all, to practice sufficient restriction to pre- 
vent the universal fat-bloat. 

It is very essential for the nursing mother to begin 
with three meals; not nurse oftener at first, thinking 
to reduce the number after a while: the first few 
weeks govern the size and capacity of the breasts. It 
is easy enough to increase the number of meals, but 
after nursing a few weeks on, say, the three-hour sys- 
tem, there might not be enough milk secreted at one 
time for a full meal on the three-meal system. In 
such a case the change would necessitate the use of a 
little cow's milk at each meal until the supply should 
equal the demand. 

Mrs. S. D, Nutting, formerly of Newburyport, 
Mass., now living at Auburn, Me., has four children 
now living, — the eldest 32, and the youngest 20 years 
old, — both of whom she nursed but three times a day. 
Her first two infants were nursed frequently and died 
of cholera infantum. The third, a son, now 32, she 
nursed as above stated, and, as she says, " he never 
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was sick a day. He was never a Eat baby," she con- 
tinued, "and the neighbors complained a good deal, 
and my connections still more, at my 'neglect' of 
him, but he grew steadily, became very tall, as a lad, 
and is now a man of splendid physique. My experi- 
ence with his youngest sister was the same ; but the 
two born between these were pindling, fussy, and 
wanted it oftener, and I fed them oftener." In re- 
sponse to my inquiry as to whether they might not, 
in her opinion, have been better if she had followed 
the other plan rigidly? she said, " I thought so, when 
the next one came, and so nursed her only three times, 
and I feel sure that it is by far the best way," 

Of all the infants I have known fed in this manner, 
only one has died ; and that one died of a surfeit-dis- 
ease, dysentery, a disorder which never yet attacked 
any living creature, of whatever age, sex, or species, 
except as the result of excess — of something — either 
of food to the point of insuring indigestion, or of 
some indigestible substance, A deficient, or even a 
starvation diet (of pure food) would never cause diar- 
rhoea. It would close the bowels, but would never 
induce the sort of constipation called dysentery, 
which usually succeeds diarrhcea, and in which there 
s a violent inflammation of the intestine. 



NOTICE OF THE AUTHOR. 

[From Phrcntilogical Jouriml ol April. l88l.] 

"HOW TO FEED THE BABY." 
This is the title of a new book on the managi 
ment of infants, which has already excited inquiij 
and discussion, and will prove, we think, a valuabO 
addition to the stock of practical hygienic treatise 
adapted to popular use. A book of any characte^ 
naturally suggests more or less speculation with r 
gard to its author, and of him a brief sketch muMJ 
now suffice. 

Dr. Page has for ten years past paid great attentiod 
to the study of dietetics, or to be more exact, he ha( 
studied carefully the relation of alimentation to9 
health and disease, as well as the influence of mental 
and moral culture upon the physical well-being of 
the body. For the past five years he has made in- 
fant dietetics almost a specialty. Unlike physicians, 
in general, who from necessity take much of their 
information at second-hand from parents and nurses 
without personal verification, he has set himself the 
task of probing to the bottom this question of infant 
mortality, by personal experience and observation, to 
the neglect, largely, of general practice; from the 
I that in this much-neglected department of re- 
search he could be of most service to his fellow-men^ 
('58) 
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t has long been a source of wonder to him why 
trmers and others should regard the question of 
bod and feeding of such vital importance in its re- 
lation to the health and growth of the young catt'e 
they raise, and pay such strict attention to their diet, 
and yet give the subject of the alimentation of their 
ofTspring scarcely a direct thought. Strangely 
enough it has come to be regarded as beneath the 
dignity of a man to enter the nursery for any higher 
purpose than to " toss" his obese offspring, or chuck 
him under the chin, or stick out his eyes and whistle 
for his amusement ! He must not manifest even the 
curiosity to asc:;rtain whether his six-months-old girl 
s not swallowing about as much of the same cow's 
milk every twenty-four hours as he finds ample for his 
calfs highest thrift ; or to express his concern lest the 
nurse shall swelter his younjj hopeful's body with ex- 
cessive wraps, or parch her face and injure her lungs, 
with heated air in the immediate vicinity of the stove, 
npon penalty of being called a '* hen-hussy." Not 
pn!y this, but, with rare exceptions, the father seems 
I feel neither interest nor responsibility as to the 
of his children during this, the most critical 
«riod of their lives; having, apparently, in this one 
direction, if in no other, an abiding faith in the mar- 
velous knowledge of "the women folks." It has 
been remarked upon as an anomaly, by such thinkers 
IS Herbert Spencer, Huxley, etc., that in general it is 
fonsidered altogether beyond the province of the 
nale parent to know anything at all about what ia 
l^ing on in the nursery. 
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In view of this state of things, and at the risk c 
being misunderstood. Dr. Page has been a discrimi 
nating observer of the daily habits, customs, needs, and 
L-volutions of the genus infant, not only in the nursery 
at home, but having been a great traveler, both in 
this country and Europe, he has never let slip an 
opportunity to add to his stock of lore in this direc* 
tion. On railroad trains, in stages, at hotels or depots, 
or wherever a baby's face presented itself, whether 
white, black, red, or yellow, regardless of race or pre- 
vious condition of servitude, our author has made it 
a point to make the acquaintance of the parents of 
attendants, and to ascertain, so far as possible, the 
history of the little one. The tape measure, always 
ready, has been used to ascertain his height, breadth, 
and depth; the age, weight, and height noted and 
carefully compared : and the facts drawn out as to its 
general health, physical traits, special sicknesses, 
methods of treatment, management, diet, clothing, etc* 
This indicates th? features of the work he has now 
brought out. 

From this it will be seen that the book is of a dif- 
ferent character from the customary type of books 
which are supposed to be replete with " advice to 
mothers," and will most likely command the attention 
of the medical profession as well as that of parents, 
who are really anxious to know how to feed and 
train physically their young children, in order to sfr 
cure the best development. 



EXERCISE— NEGLECT ! 

But little has been said upon this subject, or the 
relation of baby carriages and coddling to health- 
holding the baby, tending, carrying, " amusing " him 
while he sits in his carriage or in the lap for a length 
of time, out of a!l proportion to the paltry few min- 
utes in which he may, in spite of every unfavoring 
influence, condescend to take care of himself ! On 
pages 143 and 144 particular attention is called tn 
the manner of feeding and exercising of those little 
ihildren of nature, puppies and kittens. 

The young of some species are, upon occasion, 
carried by their parents from one point to another; 
but beyond this they furnish their own transportation. 
Their parents roll and tumble them about, more or 
less, (or mutual pleasure; but in the main they are 
from the beginning forced to rely upon themselves. 
Everywhere among animals we observe the same 
thing : .the young are never over-tended. They have 
no baby carts in which to spend a great portion of 
their time, to their physical disadvantage, like our 
pampered baby aristocrats. They are not taught to 
sit down with a box of playthings in front of them to 
prevent them from being tempted to make their way 
to distant objects. If they chance to see anything 
that they want, it never comes to them. It is Mahomet 
(t60 
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and the mountain every time; the creature and the 
thing never come together, except through the exer- 
tion of the creature ! Hence they grow lusty and 
strong and healthy. They earn their diet, and there- 
fore it is digested and assimilated. Their frames are 
covered with well-knit muscles— not a continuous 
fatty tumor, with scarcely any, no sound muscle be- 
neath. In short, they are from the very onset kept 
in " condition." Hence it is that our two-year-old 
colts, for example, cross the Atlantic to compete with 
English, French, and German two-year-olds in races 
for high stakes. It is a foolish saying among grand- 
mothers, that "it is a good baby that is good with 
tending ! " Yes, so far as his disposition and temper 
are concerned. But it is a poor practice to " tend " 
him, and, speaking with relation to his physical con- 
dition, it is a mean baby that is constantly "tended." 

The more he is attended the more he must be. He 
becomes so exacting, perhaps, that his nurse or mother 
furnishes legs for him until he is a year and a half or 
two years old. His own legs remain quite unable to 
bear him up ! 

"Oh, yes!" exclaims a young mother, in utter 
disgust at this idea, "you think a baby is good for 
nothing except to be turned off and neglected ! " Not 
at all. It is not neglecting a child to make a splendid 
animal of him in preparation for making him a splen- 
did man. I insist that a baby is good for something 
beside being treated either as a doll or an unreason- 
ing tyrant. Under the system I propose he would 
not be a fussy " cry-baby." Me would be a rollicking, 
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kappy, self-reliant little fellow, and better every way 
1 if his mother spends herself to injure him men- 
ally, morally, and physically. 

I Backward or bow-legged children are usually the 
Iroduct of innutrition, consequent upon excessive 
Biet, or the use of innutritious, indigestible food, (see- 
"White Flour.") 

Given anything like natural conditions as to the 
mother's diet, and a nursing child, left to himself 
(for all but the smallest portion of the day), might 
be suckled ad lib. Even the usual gross excess 
of cow's milk would be less excessive if the baby 
exercised his muscular, in proportion as he does 
his alimentary, system. Indeed, I would say, that 
after the creeping age was reached (and babies would 
both creep and walk at a much younger age if left 
to their own resources), even the bottle-baby, on 
cow's milk, might be his own guide as to quantity, 
at his three meals, if nature had also her own way as 
to exercise and muscular development. I commend 
this thought to parents and all who have the care of 
infants, as one worthy of careful consideration. The 
more the baby exerts himself the more he can digest, 
and the more he digests the more robust he will be. 
Giving this theory a rational, not a carping interpre- 
tation, and with all these conditions favoring — that is, 
if we would not take pains to prevent nature from 
doing her part in certain directions, while in others we 
demand impossibilities, — scarcely a healthy-born child 
would die, while all would grow better and make bet- 
ter men and women. 
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A WORD ABOUT COMPROMISES. 

The author takes the opportunity offered by the 
somewhat remarkable circumstance of the fourth 
edition (within two years) of a health book which in 
some most important features " flies in the face " of 
all literature upon the subject of Infant Dietetics, to 
remark that, upon corresponding with quite a number 
of purchasers of "How to Feed the Baby," he finds 
that from one or another cause parents are inclined to 
compromise in the matter of feeding, and that phy- 
sicians are, in some cases, forced to permit half-way 
measures, so radical appear the teachings of " How," 
when compared with the "old way." Wherever and 
whenever there has been any approach to the system 
recommended, the improvement in the condition of 
infants has been very noticeable. In a number of in- 
stances parents, upon personal correspondence with 
the author, and others from the book alone, have been 
persuaded to adopt the system entire ; and in every 
such case the results havfs been satisfactory beyond ^the 
highest expectations of the parents. We append one 
of many letters commendatory of the work. 

"626 N. I2TH St., Philadelphia, 
''April 16, 1883. 
**C. E. Page, M.D., Biddeford, Me. 

"Dear Dr. Page : I received your letter of 8th inst. 
with great pleasure, and Mrs. Leinroth unites with me 
(164) 
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in expressing the most sincere thanks for the great in- 
terest you take in our little boy's welfare and happi- 
He was one year old on Friday Jast, and what 
I happy year it has been for him and ourselves ! 
"Dear doctor, I can not find words to sufficiently ex. 
i^ss the thankfulness we feel toward you for the 
tluable advice we have received through your kind 
fitters and that most useful book, 'How to Feed the 
aby." When I look back and recall the experience 
(f our baby's first two months — the pain and suffering 
ndured ; the anxiety and perplexity that filled our 
lays and nights — and contrast it with the splendid 
"esults achieved by following the simple and plain 
idvice set forth in the book: next to the feeling of 
ihankfulness for our own great blessing, comes that of 
jorrow that all parents will not be persuaded to give 
his system a fair trial, and thus be led on to many 
■ours of happiness for themselves and their children. 
Jut Truth travel? very slowly, and it seems so difficult 
- people to throw overboard their prejudices and 
l>1d customs. 

"We have given your ideas a thorough trial during 
ie past eight months (the previous two months, as 

BDU know, we compromised somewhat, and great as 
'as the improvement, we now see that it might have 
been greater) and have met with the most pronounced 
iuccess on every hand and in every detail. Although 

■ur baby has been exposed to the open air under 
Imost all circumstances, especially under such as 
would make most persons believe that he would 'catch 
his death o' cold,' he has not, during a ll this time, been 
troubled with the slightest ailment; no 'colds,' no 
fevers, no running of the nose, no trouble getting 
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teeth ; in fact, try as much as we might, we could not 
find the least trace of any of the many symptoms with 
which children are generally troubled at this time of 
their lives. He is always happy and lively during the 
day, and sleeps well all night. He is growing steadily, 
weight gradually increasing, and in all respects his 
condition is just to our mind, and he is a source of 
wonder to others, as well as ourselves. Our old lady 
friends, and the nurse, even, confess that there is 07ie 
man who can teach them something about a baby ! 
With kindest regards to yourself and family, I remain 
"Your sincere and thankful friend, 

"Robert G. Leinroth." 

a text-book for physicians. 
An old school physician, who had received a copy 
in paper, and was now purchasing one in cloth for his 
library, remarked to the publishers, that " ' How to 
Feed the Baby' contained more information, of value 
to medical practitioners and all who have the care of 
Lhildren, than could be gained in a three years' course 
at any medical college in America, — more, in fact, than 
is taught at the colleges in this or any other country, — 
concerning the alimentation and hygienic treatment 
uf infants and young children, looking to the preven- 
tion and cure of disease." "Finally," he added, "my 
experience has led me not only to urge upon parents 
the adoption of the principles taught in this book, 
but, in critical cases, to insist upon it as a conditior 
of my continuing to act as their medical adviser." 
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1«E Natural Core Consumption Dyspepsia 
Nervous Diseases, Gout, Rheumatism. Insom 
NiA (Sleeplessness), Bright's Disease, E^rc 
By C. E. Page, M.D. ismo, cloth, $i.oo. 
a few of the many kotes prom readers. 

J. Kuw, Tr., HKcrhQI, Uiu., t^js : " Di. Pi^n-i ejcpbnitun ol iha ■ aiUm 
nluabll. IDim to Ihc very tihii of the qiienian tifucyaat." 
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The Diet Question: 



nES-aLSOKT ■WKfS". 



In thl> tb«"ReaBOii Why" of Hygienic Cookerj 1« glTOn.wlUi Ubici AowlDg tk* 
HJnrtltBenli of (ood prodncts ; IheefTcclBof different atiloles of food on Intellect, monta, 
uid phjaicol developmeaL ; (Bod combliiBllODi:, or whai kinds ma; be aacd UiKethBr W 
tha bent advanlsRo : wbcsl and otber ceresis, IraWt, and Tesyriables, and bow to on 
Ibem; meatu an aritcLe of diet ; tbo ni<G of mtlk. batter, eprs. etc.; Is silt injnrlonal 
y«mier and other conditn^Dls; (wo moals orlbreo ; taints on cooking ; dietetic raioi.cM. 

All wbo sre Intereited In tbe " Reason Wb; " for mlea of diet, and all who woald n) 
for bealtb and atiength ihonld read this Tilnable tnaUse. Sect bj null, post-paid, OB 
rKeti>t of price, 9C centa. 



Health in the Household, 

HYGIENIC COOKERY. 

By SUSANNA W. DODDS. M.D. 

Ttali work Is dlvldod into three parta ; the flrat part, glvlnc the " R«Baon Wk r* * 
li pofaUshe<i aeparately aa above. 

P*HT 3EC0SD contains [he '* Hyslenlo Dletnrr*" Here we have dinjetiooB fto 
HpreparaClon of food, reclpea for cooking, etc.. In what th« anlhorcooBidersa strlctlj 
nlthful manner : Including breads ufill kinds, the preeeivatlcn of frnita, vegetablea.cle. 
P*Ri Third la what the author calls "Tbe Compromlae," conttlulug dlrvo- 
miB tor prcpirinR food, not strictly In accordance with the Hy^eatc way, bit Id sack 
kinuinsr as to render It more plain and health fa] than it ia ordinarily loand-, inditwltl 
pnrre hclpftii and snggeHtlTe to many who finil It dlOlenlt. on accoont dI eufnnmdtm 
rinOBitaiices. to adopt tbe mora strict Hyeienic cookery. 

Ck>BptDt« In one large Tunme. SDO pages, eitia cloth or oil-clotb blodlug, ptIO* bj 
WU, poM paid, Sl.OD. Agent* wanted, to whom ipeclal lenoa will be tf ran. AddrMi 

FOWLER 8e wells CO., Publishers, 
77.J Uroqtlway. IVcir Vavlb 



lEALTH IN THE HOUSEHOL 

OR, 

HYGIENIC COOKERY. 

By SUSANNA W. DODDS, Bf.D. 

Joe laige jamo vol., 6» pp., extra cloth or oil-cloth. Price, la/xi" 



] 



The author ol this work is specially qualified for her task, as she is bolk 
■.f^yslcian and a practical housekeeper. It is unquestionably tbc best 
^Wk ever written on the healthful preparation of food, and should be in 
ke bands of every housekeeper who wishes lo prepare food healthfully and 
ibUbly. The best way and the reason why are given. Il is complete in 
''ry department. To show something of what is thought of this work, wa 
y a few brief extracts from the many 

NOTICES OF TUF pKFSS. 

"Tbli work conUlDB K ffoad deal of rici')l(>ni Rdviuj alioal wfanlHome rood, sn-i 
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Ifl that it 

fonnod as to rbc belter 
-- leTidenllykiK 



appFara tobslbny IbfleqaaliTi allresDecl:' 
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Iho tiibl.1, Kiid hf-alin aji'l bapuliieav wlili h 
I every laelQ will flod In Mra. Do"di' book 
It kUchfl 1 wJmlnialratloD,"— iV. T. aiar. 
UB In every buaeebnid to Ibcws « jo will in 
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cal upon every page. It Ih mnre 



liDff than the aalbor intend-./' — ScUnnjlc Amfriffin. 
t...i. .. — h___ 'irmnklriff KnBpH, and plea, and 
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, and ehuDid be c^ven a pUdb In e 
ctofheBlthralc 



UAvrj, Lui-re is uu o\nPT in 
ly and square'; lo the an. 



'' Tlie booli la a good n 
^Indianapolli Journal. 
" A« a campiebenplTB 1 

it whicli la aoparLor, and which tiring-, [bii nlbiBOt *o clearly i 
UBEOiui anrBge boateJierper^'—MstluHliglSeBorder. 

ma book Dr. Doddi deals with Oib wbals ^abject aclenllUcally, and yet hsi 
"' n entiralT pracllnal. The bnok will Cfrtainty prove naeful, and U 

^_ r unlver-.a1ly lollanod, wltbouL doubt bunan life would be cuniidur- 

WrHmglbtined,''--Sorliiaflilii Union. 

J ■'Bete is a cook-boik prepared by an edncstud lady phyelclan. Tt BPeme to 1)« i 

r"»BrTBeni.lblB sddliloQ (o the Tolnmlnona Itteraiure on Ihla subject whicli ordlqarily hai 

' Hltfarererenco to the hjeleaic cbaiacler oi the prcparallona vblcb are dercilbed."— 

neii\l Ssrald. 

tiflc piinelpioi 

■■'^bere fa mnch cood-fenae in tlie book, and there is plenty of occi 

"ehoseio forth the vthy Bnd'whereloro or c okflry.anadevotBB tbe 
the work lo Ihoae fi'llclea e^aentinl to good blood, attoag bodlea, and ti 
XVu Savta £eirMii: 

The work will be sent lo any addre 
prii:e. Ja.oo, Agents Wanted, to who 
lot terms. Address 

FOiri'EK & WELLS CO.. Fnbllsberti, 9'7S Broad naj, Ken Torks 
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ORSE 

THEIR FEED AND THEIR I'ELT. 

A Manual of Horse Hygiene, invaluable for the Veteran or the 
Novice, pointing out tlie Causes ot " Malaria," " Glanders," " Pinli 
eye," " Distemper," etc.. and How to Prevent and Counteiucl 
Them. By C. E. Page, M.D., author of " How to Feed the Baby.' 
" Natural Cure," e:c., with a Treatise and Notes on Shoeing by Sir 
George Cox and Co.. M. C. Weld. Illualraled with Pictures o) 
many Famoiis and Thoroughbred Horses. Nearly 200 pages- 
iimo, paper, 50 cents ; extra cloth, 7$ cents. 

The value of the most of horses to their owners is measured by tht 
imount and length of service that can be secured, end therefore al' 
nforroation relative to his care is very important. This book give) 
in a. condensed [orm much that is valuable on the care of horses, tha' 
has not before been published. Tiie subject is considered from .'' 
new and original stand-point, and stated in a piain, practical, com- 
mon-sense manner, showing how by proper care we may add man> 
valuable years of life and usefulness to our horses. Unlike manj 
books issued on this subject, it does not advertise any medicines. 
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To a new edition just published has been added, as plates, a num 
ber of portraits of famous and thoroughbred horses, including "Jay- 
Eye-See," " Parole,' " Alcanura." " Miss Woodford," " Estes?' etc 

It is safe to say that to every owner , [ a horse this book would 
prove most valuf-ole. Agents Wanted, to whom SfKcial Termi 
inll be given. 1 be price is only 50 cents In paper covers, or band- 
*7«eJr bound in extra cloth, 75 <-ents. By mail, post-paid. Addrm 
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FRUITS. 

AXU 

HOW TO USE THEM. 



1 



i Practical Manual for Hojisekeepers : containing nearhj 

Seven Hundred Beceipea for the wholesome prepar- 

ationa of Foreign and Domestic Fruifn. 



By MBS. HESTER M. POOLE, 
S42 pp., 12mo, Extra Clofli. I'rice. $1.00. 
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This is the oiil.v work published on the subject, and is most 
Ihorouph and couiplele in all particulars, as will be seen from 
[he following- from tht; 

TABLE OF CONTENTS. 



ptroduction : Fruit as Food; Hy- I 

gieae of Fruit; Increase in tUe 

Use of Fruit ; Fruit and Tem- 
perance ; The Culture and Pie- 

servation of Fruit by Women. 
TlieUsein every toim of the Apple, 

with nearly one hundred re- 

ceipes ! Apricot, Banana, Blagfc- 

berry. Cherry, Chocolate, Cocob- 

nut. Currant, Cranberry, Date, 

Fig. Gooseberry, Orape, Orapa 

Fruit, Ouavu, Huckleberry, 

Lemon, Lime, Mang-o, Nuts Tor 

Food, Orange, Peach, Pear. Per- 
simmon, Plum, Pine -apple, 

Pomegranate, Prune, Qui nee. 

Raspberry, Raisin, Strawberry, 

and Tamarind. 

Let all who would make the best use of the best kind of 
(ood, procure tliis work. 
By inaQ, postpaid, on receipt of price, $1.00. Address 

FOWLEIl & WELLS CO,, Pnbltshers, 776 Broadvay, New Yort ^ 



Miscellaneous: Fniit Puddings, 
Jeliii.'N, Juuis, and Marmalades ; 
Fruit Pastes and Jellies without 
Sugar ; Dried Fruit j Fruit Bev- 
erages and Syrups; Fiuit Can- 
ned; Fruit Preteryea; Fruit 
Frosted and Candied ; How to 
Keep Jelly and Preserves; 
Fruit and Gelatine ; Jellies and 
Sponges ; Fruit Creams, FIo4te, 
Blanc Mange, and Meringues ; 
Fruit Filling for Layer Cake; 
Fruit Ice-Creara; Fruit Wat ei- 
Ices and Sherbets ; Frozen 
Fruit ; Fruit Pickles and Salads ; 
How to serve Fruit ; Concluding' 
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FOR GIRLS. A Special Phvsiolcgv ; or, Sup 

PLIMEHT TO THE STUDV OF GENERAL PH irSIOLCT..y. Bf tin 

E. R. Shepherd. lamo, extra ctoih, price. $i.od. 

StpriitntaHvf /«tM>, Mh' ^f * 
\atUTt and valut 

"JennlB Juna" ajt; Nev Yokk, Angmtt S, 1880. 

GeirruunH'. — I ban nad "for Girls" with care, asd feel perianal j obliged tc 
}\f author for writing « book that is very much needed, and that mothers not on)) 
in, but ought 10 p)i e 11 (he hands of their daughters. Mrs. Shepherd has eiecuieJ 
■ difficult task with juagi aenl and disciedon. She has said many things which mother* 
End it diffictill to s»y to their daaghters, onless forced by some art 01 circumstances 
iihicb ala±, ma; prone their waroing couies too late. " For Girls " is free from Ihi 
ricei of most works of its kind, It is neither preachy nor didactic It tallfs freely and 
(aralliarly with thoae it is written to benefit, and soni> of its counsels would be as wef 
Leeded by our boja, a* our girls. Respectfully youn, 

Bis. J. C. i^ROi-y. 

■In. Caroline B. Winslow, H.D., of Washington, D. C, in an editorial in iht 
Alpla.tm: "It is abook we most heartily and unre.«ervBdly recommend to pareiiU, 
(uardiios, and iiiends of young girls to put in the hands of their daughters and theii 
wards. It fully supplies a long existing need, and completes the instruction nrdinaril) 
piven Id phys.oloET in our high-schools and seminaries. This book is ceodereC 
more »aluable and important, as it treats with perfect freedom, and in a wiie, 
Aaste, and dignified manner, subjects that are entirely neglected by most teochen iM 

jopular phyiiulogy None but a woman with a crystalline intellect, and a pun 

toving heart, could have written this clean, thoughtful, and simply scientllic description 
J our sexual system, and our moral obligation to study U thoroughly, and guard ti 
Irom anj' impurity of thought or act, from injury through ignorance, abuse, or n; ruse 
It has won our entire and hearty appn^ol, and enlists us as a champion and (ii(,.id. 

10 do all in our power for its sale, not for the pecuniary compensation of its author, bul 
<iH»e for the lasting good of oar girls, who are to be the teachers, wives, mothers, and 
leaders, after we have laid aside our armor and fljve entered mto rest." 

Drs. S. W. & Marj Dodds, physidans, with a large practice in St Loub, Mo., lay 
"The book -For Grrls,' which we have carefully exammed, is a valuable worti, much 
needed, and it is difficult to say whether the daughters or their mothers would be inc« 
benefited by a perusal of it. You will no douht And ready sole for it, all the more, ai 
there is hardly another book yet published thai would take the place of it." 

Man Jewett Telford, of Denver, Colorado, says ; " Uis. Shepherd has earned th( 
ide of ' apostle 10 the girls.' No careful mothn need hesitate to place this little boo^ 

11 her daughter's hands, and the probabilities are that she will herself learn some help- 
ful lessonsTjy reading it. While there is bo attempt made to solve all the mysterid 
al being, what every girl ought 10 know of her own organism, and the care of what If 
'feufuUy and wonderfully made,' is here treated in a manner at once practical, 
iHldesl, sensible, and reverent." 

■fir Pkrenotegical yournal says: "A book designed for girls should be writlenbr 
i woman to be perlect: it being undentood as a matter of course that she possessn, • 
iiioiough famtlurily with the subject she discusses. The author ol this boolf indioJe. 
tn unusual acq laiiitano; with the anatomy and physiologj' ol the feminine crganiia- 
tion, also a ready acquaintance with the other pliase>^ of social relationship belonging 
ic woman in her every-day life ; with a more than common discrimination in gleaning 
iiiM such ronierial from jeneral professional experience as is best adapted to n« p'lr 
poses. The style of tne book Is clear, simply colloquial and has nnlhmg gan^h 
srulish, or morbiri about it. It is bright wtthoul being Hippant in thought, agreeahl. 
reading without awakening anything of the sensual or exciting. It cnnctnistlie healll 
fulness and the weU-being of the girls ivhoare soon to become wives and molheuol ihi 
w"''.'^. There Is do doubt but what many of the seeds of diseases io women are ftr»i.A 
t gulhood, and therefore this book ihould be placed in Iht lands o( »Terv fTar\i 

'wui, and of »erv mothei of a daurhler bi the laikd." 



Brain and Mind, 



OU, MENTAL SCIENCE CONSIDERED H 
ACUORDANCK WITH THE PBIN'TPLES 01 
FHBENOLOGT AMD IN EELAriON 11 

modek:; 

BjH. S. DraytDd, A.M., ».U.. andjairiea 




ITEW PHYSIOGITOMY 



OR, SIGNS OF characte: 

s maaifc»tcd in Tfiiiperameut anil External Forms, and espeotjj 
In thi! Human Fate lllvine. By SAMUEL R. WELLS. 






!, IhorouEh, and practical work, 



, lUKh, , .. 

which all thai is known on the subjecl is Systcn , 

Explained, Illustrated, and Appliecf. Physiognomy is 
shown to be no mere lanciful speculation, but a, con- 
sistent and well-considered system of Character-read - 
ing, based on the established truths of Physiology and 
Phrenology, and confirmed by Ethnology, as well as , 
by the peculiarities of individuals. It is no abstraction, 
hut something to be made useful; something to be 

Sracliced by everybody and in all places, and made an 
elp in [hat noblest of all studies— Man. It is readily understM 
and as readily applied. The following are some of the leading topics d* 
cussed and explamed i 









atluleiitunilniodi 
ttmrml FriHciplti at Pbyaloirnamy. or 
thePhjBlologicaJ laws on which iSiaracter- 
roadlj]^ Lb unil must be banftl. 

— Spurxheim's Delcrlptldu— The new Clas- 
ainuaclon now iu use. 
Frmeltcitl J'AvdBfHi'inW.'-OBnernl 

Forms ol FacCH— The Eyes, the jUautb, the 
NoBO. the Chin, Che Jaws and Teeth, the 
Clieeki, the Farebeiul. tbE Hair and Beard. 
Ibe Comiilexlim, the Neck and Ears, the 
Hundaand Feet, the Voice, the Walk, the 
LsiDgli, the Mode 'il Bbaund Hands, Dress, 



h itluiti 
JTIAastsg-V-— 1'he Kaccs. ii 



ludlns 



lei'icaii iDdiana, 




Fhuitofmimi/ ^pptltO—To Mar 

to tralnloK Children, to Peraooal ' — 

ment, to BualnesB, tjluaaolty ai 

toHealtbaDdDlsssse. toClasseband F-, _ 
fesBious, aju) to Cbaracter-Reading gea- 
erally. Utility of Phrslogmaiuy. 

Jmlmml T»h.— Grades of iDIeltlgeace, 
Instinct, ana Reason— Animal Heads and 
Auimai Types among Tien. 

.riti 

Line OF L' 

ChMTacfr-aauUng.—Kate than a hun- 
dred noted Men and Women Introdigted- 
What Physlognamy says or them. 

I*. Ortat »fcr*t.— How to be Healthy 



Is Face 



CtancBBianj,tl.- 

tl' 1 Hougobaii, the Malay, 

v,th their nulueroua Butiaivuic 

I atlonal Types, each illustrated. 

Np one can read thia Boim without interest, without real profit. " Knowl- 
edge is power,'' and this is emphatically true of a knowledge of men — of 
flu man character. He who has it is "master of (he situation; and anybody 
may have it who will, and iind in It the " secret of success '' and the road to 
the largest personal improvemeat. 

Price, in one large Volume, of nearly Boo pages, and more than i.ooo en- 
gravings, on loned paper, handsomely bound in embossed muslin. 85; in heavy 
caK, marbled edges, SS; Turkey a •-^'-■-'- --- 



Agents do 
fOTVLEB & WELLS CO., Fablishers, 



Broadwaj. Sew York. 




Digestion 1 Dyspepsia! 

Complete Gxpiaaatlon uf the Physiology of thCi 
Digestive Processes, witb the Symptoms and Treat* 

ment of Dyspepsia and other Disorders of _ 

the Digestive Organs. Illustrated. H 

Bt e. t. trall, m.d. H 

Bound in MiiBlin. . . - rriee $1.00. 1 

By fnr the best work on the subject ever puLlished I 
With fifty Illustrations; showing with all possible full- " 
BOSS every process of digestion, and giving all the 
causes, and directions for Treatment ol Dyspepsia, a 
-disorder which, in its various forms, is the cause of 
nearly all the diseases fror^ which the human race is 
Buffering. 

The following, from the Table of Contents, will show 
something of ihe nature and scope of the work : 

Part t.—Dluaatloa.— (tnUitlon, tnullTitten. Tbe 'I'eeth, DwIatlUoo, Cbjwi- 
Uloo, Chjliacatlun. iDiexUiial DlgvaUOD. Abaoiptlon of the NoTtleDt BlimenU 
nUoa or tbs Pan! I^lccnenti. 

TF»rt II.— I>ri>pc|>Bla.~N>nire of nr"pri»U, SpecUJ CkiiH of DTip«piI*i 
MKiffT" St D)ip«u.lii, UvapepaU und Cdibfil!!!. Principles nf Truatnieiil, Food, 
llA,SnrciiE. BiIlilDg, • [olbliig, alwp, VcuiUnClon, LIgbt, TsmixmiuK, Mmbu 
fciiaWM. OccuputioD, Tobuco Uilni. Tight LsclDg, PoilIiDfi and MilpMltlaa, 

The author gives the summary of the data which 

15 been collected during an extensive practice of more 

than twenty-five years, very largely with patients who 

Mere suffenng from diseases caused by Dyspepsia and 

I impaired Digestion. 

It tells you u>/iar to eat and how to eat it; what tj da 

id how to do it ; not what medicine to take and hoja 
to take it, to cure Dyspepsia. 

Let this " Nation of Dvspeptics " procure the Book 
and read it. 

For Salo by SlII BookseUera, and sent by mall, poat-p^d, ua 
■rmipt of prioti, ll.OO, by 

roWLEB & WELLS CO.. riibliidlior:i. 7.^ Droadway, New York, 



,«0W KEABV. HFTU EDiriOS, REVISEB 



HO^V TO FEE 

THK BABY, 



fO MAKE HER HEALTHY AND HAPPY. 
Hinu, By C, E. Page, M.D. izmo, paper, 5octs.; 
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Dr, Pace has devoted much atlenlion to Ihe subject, both in this ft 
'.ry anj in Europe, noting the condition of children, and then making q 
!ul inquiriei is to the feeding, care, etc., and this work is a special rr 
□f oxperience with his own child. We know this manual n 
. by many mothers in all parts of the land, as one of the 
tioos with parents is How to feed the baby, to promot 
KTOwth, and its happiness. In addition to answering the question I 
to (ted the baby, Ibis volmne tells iow to feed the baby, which is ' 
■mplrtance. 

That the work may be considered worthy of a. wide circulation ct 
teen from tt? iollowfng, selected from many 
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uniallli! life."— ffli«. J/'arnur, Bridgeport, 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

hhrHoine and School. Scientific and Practical. By D. L. Dowd, 
Professor of Physical Culture. 322 12mo. pages. 300 Illustra 
tralions. Fine Binding. Price 11.50. 

CONTENTS. 

Physical CuitvJre, Scientific and Practical, for the Home and 

School. Pure Air and Foul Air. 
Questions Constantly Being Asked : 

No. t. Does massage treatment strengthen muscular tissue f 

No. i. Are boat-racing and liorsebaclc-riding good cxeroiscs ? 

No. 8. Are athletic sports conducive to health ? 

No. 4. Why do you object to developing with heavy weights ? 

No. 5. How long a time will it take to reach the limit of development? 

No. 6. Is there a limit to muscular development, and is it possible to gain an al> 
normal development? 

No. 7 What is meant by being muscle bound ? 

No. f . Why are some small men stronger than others of nearly double their size * 

No. 9. Why is a person taller with less weight in the morning than in tbs 

evening ? 
Na 10. How should a person breathe while '•acing or walking up-staii s or up-hill ? 
No. 11. Is there any advantage gamed by w&.^ jtlng the shoes oS sprinters add 

horses? 
No. 12. What kind of food is best for us to eat ? 
No. 18. What form of bathing is best ? 

No. 14. How can I best reduce my weight, or how increase It > 
No. 16. Can you determine the size of one's lungs by blowing in a spirumater ? 

Personal Experience of the Author in Physical Training. 
Physical Culture for the Voice. Practice of Deep Breathing. 
Facial and Neck Development. A few Ilinti? for the Complexion. 
^*^e Graceful and Ungraceful Figure, and Improvement of De- 
opmities, such as Bow-Leg, Knock-Knee, Wry-Neck, Round 

Shoulders, Lateral Curvature of the Spine, etc. 
A few Brief Rules. The Normal Man. Si)ecific Exercises for^the 

Development of Every Set of Muscles of the Body, Arms and 

Legs, also Exercises for Dee])eniiig and Broadening the Chesi 

and Strengthening the Lungs. 
Tbeso 34 Specific Exercises are each illustrated by a full length 

figure (taken from life) showing the set of mnsclo^ hi contrru'tion. 

which can be developed by eadi of ihem.] Dumb Bell Exercises. 
Ten Appendices showing the relative gain of pupils from 9 yearr 

of age to 40. 
All who value Health, Strength and Happiness should procure 

and read this work ; it will be found by far the best work ever 

written on this important subject. Sent by mail, postpaid, on 

receipt of price. $1.50. 

Ajddresi* Fowler & Wells Co*, PubUshers, 775 Broadway New York* 



HOME EXERCISER. 

THIS IS IN EVERY WAY THE BEST APPABATDS FOR PHYSICAE 

CULTURE EVER DEVISED. 

It takes up but six inches squiire ot 




adapted ld 
apparatus 



.Uy adapted to bring- about the e 
.. dyspepata, conatipatiiio. aud, abo 
lunffB. or BVtn the first stages o 






impanled with s 

Physical Culture for 
I BDd Practical," BIS 
s, by Prof. D. L. Dou-rt, 
Lud interestlnff method 



< the 



different mouementsBlyeft (or the "Exjrut 
ng to the Htrenath or the user from SW lbs. to 15 or more, 
Valaftbleasls the"EKerciBer" in ttaelf, its value la Increased laa-told by the mewuiu 
or its Q»o. Thia method teaches how to develop arery muscio In the body, 
Bfor "Exerciaar-andbook.JS.OO. NioWo-Plaied, (18.00 

uwler A WelU Co. , 775 Broadwnr, New fork. 



Practical Outdoor Books. 

How to Raise Fruits.— a Handbook 

■f Fnll Calnre. BcIdr > Qnlde to tlia Propel CulIlTsIlon and MmsaxoiiwDt ot Fnlr 
rmg, udotOnpea aad Snull Froita. wllb condenicd da^cripKonn nr rub; of Ihe b«1 
ud aon popalir (siiatlea, with npwarda of 100 enf^Tlnj^, By Tiidkis Qniaa. (l.UC 
A honk wlileli ahoold be owned bj a'cry parson win oiraa a rod of »i«Jlibiu land, aad 
<I will acrn to aecnie anccsii wbcrs nn« Ihere Is noIhlDg bul failure. II coTcra ibi 
wiMOi fnllr, wlthual tscbaicalitln. odd la ■ work as " FruU CnllurB for Iba Million. 

dlBFuea, Inaacta, borara, bllgbta, culUTalloD. how to pruna, mannrloz. lajarlne. baddlnc 
franiDg, etc., lDclndlD[ tall deicrlptlon and manutaaunl of Orcbard Frnlt, auch aa Ap- 
»lea, I'aacbea. Psara, Flama. Cbariiu. ({illucca, Apiicoll. Nectarlnea, etc It ta a moa< 
louplate Gnlds to Bmall-Fmll Coltaie. wllh manj UlDatraliana and deacrlptlona of On 
lateal TarlcUeaof Oiapca. Blrawbenlii, BlackberrlES, Raapberrloa, OooaebsTrlaa. C-.i 

How to Paint.— A New Work by a Practi 

cil Painiai. Daai^ad for tha nae of Farmera. Tradeinian, Uecbanlca, Harebanta, and 
M a Quids to tlis Profeaalooal Fatnler. CuDUIolog a plain comoioii-aaDBs eiatemini « 
lae methoda amplojrd bj palnteta to proilnce tttiFfsctorr ragnlti In Plain and Fmc) 
Patnllnj; of eTer7 deacrlptlon, iBclndlng Qlldlag. Brooxlog. StBlolD)!, OralDlDK. UarbliDK, 
VarnlitilOK, PDlliblng, Ealaomlalns. Papcr-Bsngin^, Striping, Lettering, Copylag. aad 
OrnamgntlDg. wtlb dlrecilan> tor niiiliij; aod ipplylni all klnda of Palnu. Makri 
' XTerr Mkn hlB Own Painter." tl.OU. 

ThG Model Potato.— An exposition oi 

la DlteABe, and tb* Remedy ; II> 

Horses: Their Feed and Their 

PESl .—A manaal of baraa bjglBna, Invalnabia for tbe Tetenn or Iba noTlca, polntlLf 
aallheeauHaof'Ualula." "Qlasdera," "PlDk Bji;." "DliIeiBper." etc., and how i< 
irenoi and CoantaracI tbcm. B; U. B. Fjiqe. M.D., wllb a Treallac and Satea oc 
aboalogbj Sir Oeorca Uoi and Col. H. C. ffeld, ISO pp. llmo, paper, VI cents ; eiTii 
■loth, n centa. 



By mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. Address 

70WLEB & WilLLS CO., ?nbUalian, 

775 Broadway, New 7oik 
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THE STtF^T OF ITVMAK NATCBK. 

In tlje study of Uuniaa Nature we fiod one person who Ib full of fim 
liid needs Euidauce and restraint, auotlier U timid and diffident, lacking 
in force and fortitude, and netds encouragement ; anotber is loo senti- 
mental aud should be taught the netd of amorepruciicuUife; another U 
given to sordid greed, iiud worships, if not the '■ Golden Culf," the gold 
that might make one ; another requires advice as to diet and daily habit 
snd hygiene ; another is precocious, too imaginative, too intellectual, 
and needs ballasting and instruction in tlie way of dully hub.t and eco- 
nomic duty ; anolher is imperious, irascible, and impatient; another la 
inclined to dissipation ; another desires to know wliat he can do best, 
wliat kind of trade, business, or profession his talents, constitution, and 
aptitudes best lit him (or; another is broken downby over-work or over- 
study and needs information as to tbe cause and cure of the trouble. 

Occasionally there may be a man so hamionized in body and mind, 
so smoothly related to life that he does notiieed help from pli}^)cian, 
phrenologist, or life insurance company. Most people however, need 
something to fill out their deficiencies or restrain their excesses, or to 

guide their forces. As a locomotive carries its headlight in its front and 
luminales a mile or two of track in advance of Itself, so a propel 
description, pbrenotoeicatly and physiologically, is calculated to illu- 
mine the pathway of life, and if it does not make the grade easier il 
makes the transit more safe and sure. 

The purpose of a Phrenological E.\amination is to study the Tem- 
perament, or constitution in relation to health, talent, and character, 
and bow the diSerent vital oi^ans are developed and act wiib each 
other in the promotion of physical and mental harmony and power. 
Next the size of the brain and the quality which the temperament gives 
It ; then the developments of the different groups of organs ; those of 
iutellect, perception, memory, reason; those of force and energy, of 
policy, pmdenec, thrift, ingenuity, taste, refinement ; those of aspir- 
ation, pride, self-reliance, ambition ; those of social power and affec- 
tion; and last, the strength and tendency of the moral sentiments. 

We do not, as some suppose, louk for little hills and hollows or bumps, 
but at the distance or length of fiber from the basilar center of the brain. 

We also describe the adaptations of each person for given pursuits, 
in which their abilities can be used to the bent advantage. We teach 
parents how to understand their precocious children who need prudent 
care to save them, also how to train turbulent and vicious children, to 
bring their moral and intellectual powers into the ascendant. 

OuTc^inet, containing hundreds of.busts, casts, nortraitsand sketches 
of men and women, noted and notorious, from all classes, including 
Htatesinen, soldiers, lawyers, divines, inventors, philanthropists, etc., 
with murderers, pirates, and others from the lower walks of life, with 
many re^^ent additions, is catalogued and free for the inspection of 
vtailora daily. Citizens and strangers will find this one of the most 
pleasant places in Ihe city in wliich to spend an hour. 

Our rooms, centrally located at 775 Broadway, are near variouslines of 
horse cars and stations on the elevatrd roads. To persons at a distance, 
and those who do not find it convenient to visit our office, we would say 
very satisfactory examinations can be made from proneriy taken 
pictures and measurements which can be given. For full particulars 
in regard to this, send for circular called Sfirror of the Mind. AddreM 
- FUWLER & WELL& CO., Publishers, 775 Broadway, Hew Ywk. ■ 



loULD We Marry? 

EEWE WELL-MATED? 

most important qtieatio II iii conuoctioii willi nifirriigT sliould be 

to mutual adaptation, pliysieiiUy, meiitaily ara ruoivilly. 

[y explains this, and therefore should be consull'O. T>»qr8 

works on the subject that can be read profitably h,> ill. \m 

specially relating to Inia is 



WEDLOCK; 

hr, Tlie Relation of the Sexet>. 

.Qc Treatise DLacloniny the Laws of Coigugpal Selection oad 
Influences, alao Showing Who Ouglit and Who Ouirht 
'"o Marry, By Samuel R. Wetla, author of "' New Phyaiofc 
f," "How to Head Character," etc. $1.50; fancy gilt, i^ 
gWMtliliig of the character of tli s wnrk wu copy the follovlng fi 
the tablt of CONTENTS 
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HUMAN NATURE LIBRARY, 

DEVOTED TO WHAT MOST CONCERNS 

^03r3-H- ^^asriD iviiiTio. 

In this Eerial is published comprehensive papei-H oa various 
topics rela.Oog' to the STUDY OF HUMAN NATURE and the 
development of character. Each number is complete in itself and 
devoted to a single subject. 

No. 1, April, 188T. SELF-RELiAKCEor Self-Eateem as uti element 
in Human Cfharacter, its usea and culture. Illustrated. By Prot, 
Nelson Sizer. 10 cents. 

No. 2, July, 1887. PheenolooY! Its principles, proofs, etc. A 
Lecture by Prof. J. F. Tracey. Containing 20 illus. 10 cents. 

No. B, Oct., 1887. Physical Factors in Chahactbb, or the 
Influence of Temperament. By H. S. Drayton, M.D. Fully illus- 
trated. 10 cents. 



No. 6. April, 1888. The Servant Question. Hints on the 
ChoosingaciManagBment otServanls. By H. S. Drayton. lOcents, 

No. 6- Ju'vV. 1688. iKVESTivE Genius; or Conefructiveness the 
iBasisof Civilizutionandprogress. By Prof. Nelson Sizer. ICcents. 

No, 7, Oct., 1888. Integrity or Cons ciENTioutiNEBs— Its Na- 
ture, and its Influence defined. By H. S. Drayton, M.D. "Scents. 

No. 8, Dec., 1888. Who Should Marry; Eight Selection in 
Itfarriage. The How and Ihe Whj-. What temperaments and 
mental characteristics should unite m wedlock. Fully illustrated. 
By Nelson Sizer. 10 cents. 

Ho. B, Jan., 1889. A Debate Among the Mental Faculties. 
By Prof. Nelson Sizer. 10 cents. 
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Cabscription Price, 30e. for four Nos., or 10c. each 

by mail, postpaid. Address 

ryfftEK * WELLS CO., Pohllshers, 775 Broadway, N. J, 
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'WHAT THEY SAy"-NOT!CES OF THE PRESS. 



t gfre a fsw of the favorable notioes whioh tluB woric has leodved i 

- .. , M tbe moat pnctloil ulUltT of >i 

I adkpted lo (rtTs tbe reader lu uxonXe Idea ol 

I fennui fmme,— A«u fffrt 7Xiv». 

J Tb« work ipadmlrsblT etoiple, clear, and foli ana no popanr woric idu wa aTsi ; 

■mw had hair lu elnlma to aoUce. Wt bope [t mar haT» a wide circulation, lU I 

"—'—'--] la a mom Importnnl one. U Ilea Bl the (buudatloD of a1) olher mlidang at 

, L«l the norld be tntonned In nwardto tbe lawi of heattb, and erery other 

rafMm wltl have li« wht cleared. Till tnea. ev^; eObrt for mural and latellectoal 

linpn>iemeiil can be only partlallf and feoblr effecllve.-^Soiton Ltdgt\ 

Wttbonl ibo fear of our family phjalcian before our ejea, we saj 

Emrsood ^- ■- ■- '-— ■- '— ■"^- ' '- —•—'-' 

— "TTstiuidB BnyiblDg about tha bntnan (rame. wlU'aoa ut once la. and mast be, 
id and reliable. II mfarht, almost any day, be Ibe mean? of iaTlng a TBliiab.a 
We are Loneallj of iiie coavlctloo tiiai every household in the lanfl wonW 

Tin oomplalniB and doelor'r "■""- " "^ — ^ " '-' '-" — '■ — 

!~Butloil OonffTegalioaaHit. 



__. — nily phjalci— — ._ 

•d bovk 10 bavB Id famlllen. It eoDtalns mDCb valuable I 
If ureierrlDir and reelorlm; health, i ' ' ' 

id and re] 
Wa are , 

n lU somplalniB and doclor'a bUle. if Ihe; w 

■ —Button OonffTegalioaaHit. 
_■ dUbrent uaei upon nblch Htreata a 

■ (ba nmiplumo, Ihe canec. and the manntr qf tr 

' I nbjact relating to health but vhat It treaU oi 

abound w1 

f^rUOanL^ 

" ibject, and otighi lo 



*" '■TBryelaborBifi, amiaoDe Ol 

hsra a eafj.—SCar -if On H** 



1* TBTT eiab<irat«, and la one of the lery best of msdlcal worlu. dery faintly 



It 1* a very able and eicellnt work, and one which we can hsartllT recommend 
ID Brery timily ; il la everything thai Ita name purports to be— Sc4<iii\Be Ani*riean. 



be In tbe 

ramlUaril 



la everything thai Ita name purports to be.—* 
'err comprebenvlve, vslnsble work, and caDnnt Ihil ti 
tbe pablii: mind.—SafUniTn Sua. 
DO heallanor In pronuanclnalt avtrvii 



DO heallanor In pronuanclnalt atwryuM/WAo^t. andonewhiet 
igaeeBtoD of nary jamUv.--Beainr Bam Btpubliean. 
I^With Ita conienlawlll nve nuoT doiUre' worth ofdmei. si 
r daja and montba of riclmeia. — Xaeuat W'-'d. 



Bound ia lieavj cloth, S^.UO ; libriiry liliidluir, $4.1X1. A^-i'Dts wunted. 

Addreei, yoWLER & WELLS CO., 753 Broadway, N. T. 



I BIDT weaTTdajaand mantbaof riclmei). — Xaiual W—'il. i 

I Tbe work embodlu a vait amounl of Informatluu 'r, iult: lo vie [iruci re and I 

dliDBaea of the hninan trsniB, wblch vrill ba road wllh prom.— .V. Kaglani .Pitrmfr. 

Not only an dlifeusa deaciibed. and the appropriate trcsiment pointed ont. but 

I nomeioai exsmplea an given, wblch cannot fall ID Intereat the reader, and prove a 

MTV ateeptahltfamUjf Mnctory —Botum Trattltr. 

II la eiceedln^v comprehanalvB. and well llluslraled. It contalna a greai deal 
of iDlbrmatlon and aonnd advice, which nvery reader, whalever hJ:j vlawe on medl- 
rine. would conitlder volaahle.— jVev Torh ilaurier. 

A complete eDcyoloine'lla of every dlecHfa ID vhlch the baman dunlly If belr, 
Milk Ol mrt for tacH, dUeatn.—Dav B^ok 

Tbe Author has hrouKni tiaether a miiia of lofonnaUon .n rrffertnoe lo Ih* 
baman etructure, lia growth and Its treatmimt. which will render hia work of nvai 
OM to readera itf all daaa and cosditioM.—PhUadetpliia BMy Timt. 
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Fof to & Wells Co JiiMistos. 775 BroaJw aj, I T. 

PHEENOLOOr AND PHYSIOONOltT. 



PkrcBolMflcftl Jonrnal aod Sclenod 
or Hi* LTH.— Devoted lo EUmol. 
ogy. Physiologj. Plirenologj.Phye- 
Sosnonij, Ppycholo^i Sociology, 
BJograpby, Kilucalfon, Lileralure, 
etc., wilB Ueasures to Refonn, 
ElevaM, knd Improve H&nkind 
PhyBically, MeDUliy, »nd Spiritu- 
ally. Moalhly, 93.00 ft year ; 20c 
• number. Boiuid Tola. (8.00. 

bpressliMi Itt Anatomy and PhQ- 
OBophy. Bluslraled by Sir Chnrtcs 
Bell. Addilional Notes and Illua- 
tratiom by Samukl R. Weija. $1. 

Ednc&tlonof the FefllDKa and Afflw- 
TioNB. Cbarlea Bray- Kdiicd bj 
KatBOR BizEB. Cloth, fl.60. 
Tbia workgliei rull and delliilte dlfse- 

kll tbe facultlH relatiHE lo the (eoUiic* 
V kttectlanB. 

Goinbe>i STBtea af Phrenoloij; 
With 100 Engrayinga. »l.a5. 

0«nbe*8 CanslllntloD of Mnn; Con. 
Bldered In Relation to eilernftl ob- 
jects. With twenty engravinga, 
andportraitof autboT. 41. 2A. 

Tli« "CoBBlltutl™ of H«.n"l« • worli 
with iihlob BTerir (^^ujber mad ayerj pu|iil 

Combe*! Lectures m PhrcnolnCT! 

wttb Notes, an Essay od tbe Plire- 
B«lngi(?itl Mnde of Investigation , 
and an Historical Sketch, by A. 
B4>Aiu>u«.N. U.D. 91-25. 

Conbe'g Slnrsl Phflosophr; or tbe 
Dulies of Man coneidurea In bis In. 
dividual, Domestic, and Social Ca- 
pacities. II1.2S. 

tt»w U Stody Cbararter ) or, Uie 
Tara B»8ia ^oh th« EonNoa of 
Hind. Including • Review of 
Bain'i CrititUm of Phrenology. 
ByTboa. A. Hyde. GOc ; clo. $100. 

Sew Ih«cr1|itlTe Chart, tor the TJae 
of eXBininen in tbe Delineation of 
Character. By K. B. Wella. Kc 



tien PhjsiqgTioiny ; or, WtgwM mt 
Charaitteb, as manifesled through 
Temperament and External Forma, 
and especially in the " UitroaitFaoe 
Divine." With more than Oa* 
Thousand Rlustratioiu. By Sainuel 
R Welli. In one I8mo rolume, 
708 pages, muslin, tO.OO; in beavy 
calf, marbled edges. tS.OOi Turkey 
morocco, full gUt, 910.00. 

"Ths treatiw of Hr, Weill, which la ad- 
mirably nrlo tad *nd profucelT lUiuIntcd, 
la prubably tbe moal complete huid-bouh 
up<ia the Bubjeat Id Uia Iaiiguac«>'-^K F. 

now to read Cbaraeter.— A new ■- 
luslrated Hand-book of Phrenology 

and Pbysiognoniy, forStudenta and 
!BiaminerB, with a chart tor record- 
ing ihe sizes ol tbe different Organ* 
of tbe brain !n the Delineation of 
Character^ niih upward otl70Bn- 
gravinga. By 8. B. Wella. tl.SS. 

Wedlock: or. The Bl^ht Relatfona 
or TBB Keiss. Disclosing the Lawi 
of Conjugal Selection, and abow- 
Ing Who May Marry. By &. B. 
WeUa. «1.50; gilt, IS.OQ. 

Brain and Mind ; or.Mmtal Setenea 
Considered in Accordance with 
tbe I'rinciples of Phrenology and 
Id Rtlttiion to Modem Physiology. 
H. S. DuATToa U. D., axb J. Ko. 
Uku, «1.50. 

Till* la tbe lalfat and beat work nab 

llstied. It connCUuteB a complete taa(. 
booli ofPhrHnuluKy.ia profuaelT llIu»tr»U 
ed. Uid well >dApl«l to tbe luat^iUidanta. 

Indications of Chsracler, la mmL 
fcHti-d in the general sbapo of (he 
bead and the fTm of tbe face. H. 
6. Dbaytos, M. D. Bill*. Ke. 

How t* Study Phrenolofy.— With 
Suggestions to SiudeuM, LlsU at 
Best Work*. Constitutioni for teoi 
etiea, etc. Ikno, papCt 10b 




►ffi- 



FXOf.OKV ANT) PHYSIOGNOMY. 



The8clenM«rtb«Slri ipi^lM m 
Tbaohlns : Includine th« Uonuis 

TL'mperamenU »nd Laelr InfluetiM 
upon the Mind ; The ADaijrda «< 
Ihe Mmt&I Faciiltie* mad bow W 
develop KDil Ukin tbem i Ths 
Theorv ot Education uid of Uu 
School, and Normal Hetbode «t 
teaching the commoD Engl lab 
branchei. By Prof. U. J. Horr- 
UAM. Prorueelf illiutnted. •l.Sa 

B«iDliits<«noei OF Db. BptrnzHEtii and 
Ubokoi Coubi, and a Review ol 
the Science of Phrrnolog; from the 
perii>d ot lis discovery by Dr. Qui 
to the time of the Tisit of Osonai 
CoHBi to tbe United Statea. with • 
portrait ol Dr. Spithzduh. by Na- 
bdmCu-kr, L.L.D. El. do. il.as. 

EduMtloo mad Self-tmprsTeme^ 
CoupLri-K; Campiiaing " Phy Biol- 
ogy, Animal and Mental," " Selt 
cullure and Perfection of Charao- 
ler," " Memory and Intellectual lu- 
proTenienL" By O. 8. Fdwlsl 
One large TtO. Illua. $3.00. 

Self-Cnltare and Perfection of Cha^ 
AOTBB ; Including the Manngemeat 
ol Children and Youth. tl.OO. 
One of (ho beat o( th« author's votka 

Ftayslnlo^, Animal and BenUIt 
Applied to the Preservation and 
Reatorat)» of Health of Body and 
FowucrfHind. fl.W. 

Phrenol«K7 Proved, lUnitratcd, mt 
AFFLisD. Embracing an Ajialyaia 
of the Primary Hentmt Powen tn 
their yarious Degreea of Devdop- 
ment, and location at the Phrentv 
logical Organs. Tbe Mental Pbe. 
nomena produced by theb ccaa- 
blned action, and the location <4 
the facuUlea amply illustrated. Bj 
the Fowler Brothers. tLSS. 

Self- log tractor In Phrenologr ami 
Pbisiolomt. With over One BuH' 
dred Engravings and a Chart foi 
Phrenologisib, For the Recording of 
Phrenological Development. Bj 
Ike fowler Brothen. TOq. 



Iniin* I or. What t« iKi 

Descnbinn Seveoly-iive 
a and ProfvssUiua. and <lje 
EDunentsttadTiilL-iilsreqiiii-d 
rf». WithPonmils and Bn.i( 
« of toauy sucte^ful Thuik- 
d Worbeta. By Nulion Si:.er. 

Teach According to Tem- 

KVT AND MxNTtL DlVlLOP- 

or.Phreoologrln tbeSchool- 
and the Family. By tieiaon 

Oluamied. 41.00. 
Tean la Phrenology.— Bm- 
ig Recollections of llistory, 
k>te( and ELiperience. 9\.&i. 
ta •■ Domestle Life; or, 
age Vindicated and Free Love 
ted. aoc. 

iani of PhrenolofT-— nioB- 
g the Principles ot tlie Science 
•luofQueatiUQH and Ajib were. 
ed a^d enlarged by Melaon 

Me. 
aad Face* I Hew to Otndy 
A Complete Manual of 
lologj and Physiognomy for 
MMpRb By Prof. Neison Sizer 
L B. Drayton, M.D. Nearly 
etaTO pagei and 300 illustra- 
la paper, 40c; ex. 



m ■omething' of How 1 



^nnawUit-bDoks. The booi U 
weM Album of Purtnlu. ond wlU 
I «( IntWMt lor Um UliutraUoDa 

r md InteDectnal Improve 

applied to Self-Education 
Tavenile Instruction. By O. 



l«py VescenL— lu r*wB 

applied to Human Improve. 
By O. a Fowler. Qliia. 



1 



PHBEKOLOGT AND PHISIOONOIIT. 



I 



•Maaj «f 

tBATID ANNDAL£ of raBENOLUQT 

AMD pE['r«ii>GVuirT, trom 1366 to 
1878 oombmed in one volume, con. 
Uinlne over 40Q UluBtrstioriB, many 
portraiu Mid biographies o( dLsUii. 
guiahed penontgei. #1,50. 

BcdfleM*! CompftratlTe FhTslDf- 
BOMT j or, reBemb!ance« Between 
Men utd ft"'""'* CluaUUed. 

PkrMiDl0|t7 aad tfe« SerlptnrM.— 

Showing the Hsrmony between 
Phrenoiogf Mid the Bible. ISeeatA. 

IPkrcnoIoglcAl Chart. A STmboUcftl 

Head 13 tccbes kcroBB, Lltlio- 
graptiei] In colors, on paper Hi H 
iDcheB, mounted (or banging «n the 
wftll,oiiuiUttleforfrui]^X. «1.00. 



Edncatlon | Iti BnmrmtMrf Masl- 

rixs Founded ok tbm Nattibi •■ 

Mai. By J. O. Bpurahelm, «1.IB^ 
KatDral Lairs orHui.—& PhDoM^ 

ical Catechism. Biitb Edition. Ko. 

Urged and Improved by J.O.SjKir^ 

helm, H.D. SO cent& 
Lectures oh Kental Sdenoe.— Ae- 

cording to the Philosophy nf Phro. 

nology. Delivered before the Ab- 



rhrenblogiMl BaBt.— Showing tba 
latest claasiflcation and exact loca- 
tion of tbo Organs of the BralK, 
It la divided ao as to show each is- 
dlvidual Organ on one side ; wltk 
all the groups— Social, ExecutiTa, 
Intellectual, and Moral — classiSed, 
OQ the other. Large size (not — " 



WORKS ON HAGNETISK. 

ra la *■ taciMalH InMreit In ths facta rclaUo* to HapoBtUi 
be;D> a list ol Worki oo tliii ■ubjeot. 



library »t Mennerlam and Psychol- 

06Y, — Comprifline the PhiloBophy 
of MeBmor'am, Clsirroyance, iten- 
tal Electricity. — FABoiKaTioH, oi 
the Power of CharKiitig. lilustra- 
ting the Principles of Life in con- 
■ection with Spirit and Matter.— 
Th> MAGKoooBit, or the Universe 
Without, being an unfolding of the 
plan of CrealiOQ and the Corres- 
pondence of Tniiba. — Thb Pbilob- 
OPBY Of Elbothioal Pbtoholoo* r 
the Doctrine of iMprcsaions, includ- 
ing the connection belwecB J/lio'i 
ana Matter, also, the Truatmen'. of 
Diseases.— Pbtoholoot, or the Sci- 
ence of the Soul, considered Phys- 
iologically and PhlloBophicBlly ; 
with an Appendix conCaiulng Notes 
tt Mesmeric and Psychical expert. 
«ue and Qlust rations of the J&ain 
and Nerroua System. C8.S0. 

JUlmmAj af ■esmerlsni.— By Dr. 
John Bovee Dodi. 00 cents. 

CUloBopby of ElMtrleal Psych n)o:(r7t 
■ •"^•Inl^Wurea. #1.00. 



Practical iDgtmctloni tm Aalnal 
MAONinaM. By J. P. F. DeleuM. 
Trunalated by Thomas C. Harts- 
bom. New and Revised edition, 
with an appendix of notes by tha 
Tranalator, and Letters from Emk 
nent Physicians, and others. #2.0ft 

Hlgtorr of Salem Wlfchcraft— A 
review of Charles W. Upham's great 
Work from the Edinburgh Mevifit, 
wilb Notes by Samuel R. Wells, 
conlahiing, also. The PlaQchett« 
Mystery, Spiritual ism, by Mrs. 
Harriet Beeclier Stowe, and Dr. 
Doddridge's Dream. #1.00. 

Fa-sclnatlon ) or, the PhUogophr «f 
Charucmb. lUustrating the Prin- 
ciples of Life In connection with 
Spirit and Matter. Br J. B. Zfnr- 
man, H.D. #1.00. 



Treatise on the Choice, Managtt. 
meni and Capabilltlrs of Subje^^ 
with Initmctions on the Method tf 
Piocedara. J^ J- V. Wlkoa m*. 



H£AI.TH BOOKS. 



Usf Comprise* the Beat Works <m Hygiene, Beattn, JI«, 

The Mmn Wonderftil In the Hanai 

BiAUTiniL. — All illegoi^ teAchiiiii 



k IB the HoDHeboM, «r Hyrt- 
CooEBBT ; b; Susuma W. 
' t, M, D. lamo. ex. do, (2-00. 



la hoUHkeaplDE «iU ni 
Uili admlnble book, It 

I old pImHure, 

nly bj mSDii at llie delicloua food 

— a from It recipea, but throuKli itio 

if l&bcff Md CftTO lo tbo housowilo. 

_ jfeald Eemedles.— For Che prev- 
■nt Dlaordera of llie Human Or- 
, by Felii OBwald, M- D. 
I. pp. 329, 11.00. 

r Df thli wcrk li one nt ths 

mate critical wi-lteri on medi- 

-ibjaot* ■>□<> befure the publlD ; be 
EaonndlT »nd practically. He la an 
— "lO ftpDftCle of the cwpel of by- 
predict that bla, book will win 

_ alreadr of 

iSbntareaekliiK tor " more listat." 
W the ipeclal ailmenta herelD con- 

_Bre Conxumptloo. AsthnuL Dyepep. 

iKCHmatlc Feiers, Enteric Diwirdler*, 
-* la M&ladiea, Catajrh. Plenrisir, eto. 

Ike Temperaments, or Taxietibs of 
PaTetOAi. CcNBTnTmoK ni Min, 
anuldered in their relation Ur Men- 
tl Character and Practical AffairB 
_f LUe, With an Introduction by 
H. 8. Drayton, A, M., Editor of the 
PasiBOLoaiQu Joubnu. 160 Por- 
I andoUierUliutrationa, by D. 
D. Jacquea, H. D. |1.60. 

Imr to Orow Handsome, or Hnm 
TowtBD ParsiOAL pBRFicTTioir, and 
Uu Philoaophy of Human Beauty, 
■howing How to Acquire and Re- 
taiD Bodily SynuneCrv, Health and 
Vigor, Mcure long life and BTOid 
Um iaflnnicies and deformitiei of 
a(e. New Edition, fl.OO. 

ledldil Electricity.— A Manual for 
Students, itiowing the most Scien- 
tific and Bational Application to all 
forma of Diaeaiee, of the difleTcnt 
eotnbinatloni of Electricity, Gal- 
nalam, Electro-Hagnetiam, Uag- 
dato~E)ectrtcity, and Human Haz- 
»,liirW.mit*,M.D. tl. 



the principle! of PhyBiologj 
Hygiene, and the eBocU of hii]:i 
lacta and Narcotica, by Dra. C. 
and Hary A. Allen. •l.SO. 

To all who enloT itudlea pertakakni. 
he humaq body IbJi book will prov. 
uon. Tbe accomplished pbjiician, > 
eriLlo mothof I tbe madeat elrl. aod i 

1 iu peruaal. It Is wholly unlike a 
ook previously publisbed ou the subjF. 

^efiolTe parenta cannot afford to do wlla 



I Importaiit - 
•ubfiitof ID 



The Famllf nyHloUn.— A Ready 

Preacriiier and Hygienic Adviser, 
With Reference to the Nature, 
CauBei, Prevention and TreatmenJ 
of DieeaBBB, AccidentB and Casu- 
•IticB of every kind, witli a Oloa 
■aiy and copious Indei. □lustrab' 
ed with nearly three hundred eo 
gravingB, by Joel Bhew, H. D. (3. 

How (A Feed the Baby to Mate he: 

Hbaltht iHD Happt, by C. E. Page , 
H. D. ISmo., third edition, revieei! 
and enlarged. Paper, BOc. extra 
cloth, 7fic. 
This la ths mos 
publUbed on tbe 

The Katoral Core cf Consomptloii, 

Constipation, Brigbt'sBiseaae. Neu- 
ralgia, Rheuniatt^, Colds, Fevers, 
etc Sow these Disorders Origin 
ate, and How to Prevent Thi™. 
By 0. E. P^, H. D., doth, 11.00 

Hones, rnxa Taxo ufo tbxh Fasr. 
A UaniuJ of Horse Hygiene. In- 
valuable to the veteran or the nov- 
ice, pointing out the true sourcet ol 
disease, and how to prevent and 
Gaimteract them. By C. E. Page. 
H.D. Paper 5t)c; dotk TO*. 

This la the beat book am the e>.r« ci 
hor*e* an pubUahsd, wortli Buy Uny 
Ita ooat to anrr bone « 



i 
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WORKS ON HYGIENE BI K. T. TRALL, M. ». 

works may be conaiderea standard from th* reformatitrf 
hygi'.nic standpoint. Thmtaanda of people owe theU" 
Uvea and good health to their teachirm. 



J»T T 



IIjdropKl>.iIc Biii<?clopedla.— A Sy>- 
tem of Hydropathy »^<1 Hygii'oe- 
Pliyaiology of tbe Hum«n Body ; 
Dietetics and HvdropaiLic ('ook. 
ery ; Theory and Praciice o( Waler- 
Trealmcnl ; Special Patholngy and 
Bydro-TlicriipeutiCB, includiog tbe 
Nature, CsiiseH, Symptonih and 
Treatment ol all known diBeases ; 
ApplioHlion irt Hjdriipalby to Mid- 
wifery nud ILe Nursery with nearly 
One Thousand PagtB. including & 
Oloaaory. 3 vols, in one. 9*. 

■vrlenfc IE and-Roflb.— Intended as 

■jTraclical Guide for llic Sick-room. 

■KXTiknged alphabetically. $1.25. 

■fcHtrated FamUy Hj-miiasliim.— 
Contaiiihig the moat improved 
methods of applying Gymnadtlc, 
CaUathiintic, KincBipttlhU- and Vo- 
mJ Exercises to the Devi-lnpment 
m the Bodily Orirans, the invlgora- 
HOn of iheir funcliona, tlie preaer. 
JTitlon ot Healili, and the Care of 
"iBtMaea and Ucformitics. $1.35. 
The Hydropathic Cook^Booti, with 
ItccipoB tor Cookinn on llypienic 
Principles. Conlaiiiinpiilso.aPh^Jo- 
■ophical Exp-silion of tiie licla- 
tiona of Food to Heaiib: the Chemi- 
ctl Elements and Proximate Con- 
•tiliition of Alimentary Princlpka ; 
Ihc Nutritive Properliea of all kinds 
ofAlimenlB; the Relative value of 
Vegetable and Animal Substances 
the Buleclion and Preservalion o^ 
Dluletic Material, etc tl.M. 
lYiiit* and Furlnncea the Proper 
t'uuD 07 Mast.— Being an attempt 
io prove by Ilislory, Analoray, 
physiology, and Chctnistiy that the 
Origiual, Natural and Best Diet of 
Han is derived from the Vegeliible 
I Kingilom. By John Smith. With 
^otes by Tm;!. $1.2,1. 

eatloii and Il«Bni>naia. — A Com. 
" ' Physiology 




Illustratud. $1.00. 
The Bother'8 HTglenlc Rand-Oonk 

for the Normal Development ami 
Trnining of Women and Children, 
and the Treatment ol their Dia- 
easea. $1.00. 

Popular rhysiolopj-.— A Familiar 
Ejtpoeition of Che Structures, Func- 
tinna and Bulalioufl of the Human 
System and tbe Preaervation of 
Health. $1.35. 

TlieTnie Toinperanee Plalform.— 
An Esposiiion of the Fallacy of 
Alcoholic Medicalion. BO cenia. 

The Alcoholic Conlroversj.— A Bo- 
view of the Wfgtmtaiter Retime on 
the Physiolnftical Krrora ol Teet«- 
talism. 00 cents. 

The Hnmnn Voice.— Its Anatomy, 
Phyaiology, Pathology, Therapeu- 
tics and Training, with Rules of 
Ordef for Lyceums. 60 cent*. 

The True HeaHn^ Art ! on, HreiENia 
m. Drug Jleilication, Ad Address 
delivered before the Smithsonian 
Insiitule, Washington, D. C. 25 eta.; 
clo., 50 cents. 

Waler-Ciire for the BlUIIon.— The 
proceascsof Watcr-CureEspluined, - 
Rules for Balhing, Dieting. Eier. 
ciaing, Recipes for Gookibg, etc, 
etc Directions for Borne Treat- 
ment. Paper, 15 cls. 

Ilygclnn Home Cook- Boohs ob, 

HBlLTlIFni. iSn PALATAB1.B FoOtl 

wiTBOiT CosBiHBNTa, 26 cts.; do., 

« cents. 
Diseasps of Throat itifl InngB,— 

Including Dipliiheria and lis Propel 

Trtalment. 25 cents. 
The Bnlh.— Its History and Usm 1b 

Health and Dlseuae. 35c.; clo.,00e. 
k Health Catechism.— Quest! <"!» 

and Answen. WUh lUw. W «. 



HEiXTH BOOKS. 



■ ■•maent Cntv.— The li'iEiorr 
1 nUlosophv of Uiia gvstem of 
cUcal Iresuneiit, with eiampln 
Si^e Movements, Th« Princi- 
S nC Hasaage, &nd iliii-cliuns for 
Vtie in Tonom Forma of 
__ __jlr DlBeasM. New edition by 
L. H. I^lor. M. D. 81.6a 

-Giving the PriDcJptes and 

J for ila application In all 

a of ChroBic Diseftses, by G. 
u T*ylor, M. D. tLOO. 



Ilfl rHT^lOAJ^ InTELLKO- 

1IA& ABD MoRu. Eimmi on tub 
UmtAH Ststbm. b^ Dr. AJcott. 
New and revised edition witb notes 
and addiliuDS by N. Sizrr. 25c 
Mer and Tetnperal« Life. — Tbe 
DiBCOureeji ana Letters of Iiouls 
Comaro oa a Sober and Temperati 
Ufe. eOc. 



Food Uld Diet With obscrTsItons 
on the Dietelicnl Rt-ginien, suited 
tor Diaordered Blalea of the Dieea- 
IJT*! Organs, by J. Pereira, M. 11., 
F.R.a (1.50. 



cation, by Andrew Cottbe, M. D. 
lUustvatcd, cloth, $l.Ga 

Va1«r Cure In Chronic DIseaHCB. 
Au Eipoaitlon of the CauaeB, Prog- 
riiBS, and Termination of varioiiB 
CLronlc Diseases of the r>i(;estiv« 
OrpauB. Limga, NiTvea. Limbs and 
Skin, and of their Treattrvpul by 
Water and other Ilvgieni' Meona, 
ByJ. M. OuUy. M. 1). $1.35. 

Srlence of Human Life. Witli ■ nop- 
iouB Index and Biographical Skelch 
of the aullior, SyWeatei Graham. 
lUiuiraled, (sSOO. 



Management of iDfknry, njilolo^ 
icu. UJD MoBi^ TuuniKXT. With 
Notes and a Supplementary Cbajh 
ter, tL25. 

Diet Qnestion.— Oiving the Remcw 
Why, from " Health m the Houae. 
hold," by 8. W. Dodds. U. D. aOc 

Health Klaeellany. — An lmpon«nt 



B«w to Be Well, or Common SeiiM 
AIkdical HTOtBNB. A book for the 
People, giving directions for the 
Treaiment and Cure of Acuie Dia- 
eases without the uie of Drug Med- 
icines ; also Geueral Uinta on 
Health. tl.OO. 

Foreordained. — A Story of Heredity 
and of Special Parental lufluencea, 
by an Observer. ISmo. pp. W. 
Paper, !iOc.; extra cloth, TSc. 



Xotes on Beauty, Tlgor and Derel* 

oi'UBNT : or. Hon to Acquire 
PlumpnpBs of Form. Strength at 
Limb and Beauty of Couipleilon. 
llluBtrated. lOo. 

Tea and Coffee.— Their Physical, In- 
tellectual and Moral EfTecta on the 
Human Byiitem, by Dr. Alcotl. 
Mew and revised edition with notes 
andadditionaby Nclaon Sl£cr. tSc 

Accidents and Emergencies. ■ guide 
contBiuingDireclions for Ihe Treal- 
ment in Bleeding, Cuta, Spraina, 
Ruptures, Dislocations, Bum* and 
Bc^ds, Bites of Mad Doge, Clioh- 
Ing, Poisons, fits. Bun strokes, 
Drowning, eto., by Alfred Smee, 
ttith Notes and additions ty R. T. 
Trail, M. D. New and reviled 
edition. 35o. 

Special List.— We haTe Id addition 
to the above. Private Medieal 
Works and Treatises. This tipeclal 
Iilst irillberentooreceipt otaia«y. 



lOSCSLLAMEODS W0BK8. 



Huid-Boobi fur Home Improre- 

MBNT (EduoatiohalJ ; Comprising, 
" How to Write," " How to Talk," 
"How t« BehaTC," Bod "How to 
doBuslnem." Que 12ido vol., 92.00. 

now to Write.— A Hanu&l of Couu 
pOBition and Letter-Writing. 60c. 

Ilow to Talk.— A Pocket Manual of 
Conversation and Debate, more 
than Five Hundred Common Uil' 
ta^es in Speaking Corrected. 60o, 

U«w to BebaTB.— A Pocket Manual 
of Republican Etiquette and Guide 
to Correct Personal Habita, with 
Rules for Debuting; Bocietiea and 
Ddiberative Aasemolies. 60c. 

Bow to Do BiislneHB.— A Manual of 
Practical ASairg, and a Guide to 
Success in Lite, with a Collection of 
Legal and Coiomcrctai Forms. OOc 

How to Bead.— What and Whvi or. 
Hints tn ChooaiDK tbe Best BookB, 
with aClaBsifledList of Best Works 
ta Biography, Criticism, Fine Arts, 
Hiatory, Novels, Poet^, Science, 
Bdigion, Foreign Languages, etc. 
By A. V. PetiL Cloth, 60c. 

How t» Sing; or, the Voice and 
How to tlae it. Bj WUliam H. 
Danlell. 50c.; clo., 7Sc. 

HAW to Condnct a Public Meeting; 
or the Chairman's Guide for Con- 
ducting Meetings. 15c. 

Hopes and Helps for tbe Toting of 
Both Skxks. — Relating to the For- 
mation of Character, Choice of 
Avocation, Health, Amusement, 
Music, Conversation, Social Affec- 
tions. Courtship and Marriage, by 
Rev. G. 8. Weaver. Jl.OO. 

Alms and Aids for Girls and TMHf 
WouEN, on tbe Tarious Duties of 
iAte. Including Phvsical, Intel- 
lectual and Moral Development,' 
Drm, Beauty, Fashion, Employ. 
flMDt, Education, the Home Rela- 
tlona, their Duties to Toung Men, 
Marr'.sge, Womanhood and Hsppi- 
MM, by the same. «1.0a 
I *l Life, abowlncUM 



Downward Way j the War ol 
Honor and of Dishonor, W »«▼• 
Q. 8. Weaver. 75c 

Tbe ClirlBtian HoDsehoM.— Embrao- 
Ing tbe Husband, Wife, Father, 
Mother, Child, Brother and BSater, 
by Rev. G. S. Weaver. 71te. 

Wearer's Works for the Tonng, 
Con^rislng " Hopes and Helps for 
the Young of Both Sexes," " Aliri 
and Aids for Uirls and Toubg 
Women," "Ways of Lifej or, the 
Right Way and the Wrong Way." 
One vol. 12mo. 93.G0. 

A Natural System of EIocntloB and 
Oritobt. — Founded on an analyris 
of tbe Human Constitution, con- 
sidered tn its threefold Nature, 
Mental, Physiological and Exprea- 
siona). By Tnos. A. Htdk and 
Wm. Hthr. DIuatrated. $2.00. 

The Emphatic DIaglott, Containing 
the Original Greek Tert of Tbb 
New Testahbht, with an Inter- 
linearr Word - for - Word English 
TrauBlation ; a New Emphatic 
Version based on the Interlmeary 
Translation, on the Readings of the 
Vatican Manuscript, by ^njamin 
Wilson. 884 pp., $4.00; ex., «e.O0. 

A Bachelor's Talks about Married 
LiFB Am> Thinob Asjackst, by 
Rev. William Aikman, D.D. $1.60. 

Life at Home ; or. The Family and 
Its Members. Including Husbands 
and Wives, Parents, Children 
Brothers, Bisters, Employers and 
Employed, The Altar in the House, 
t^ Dr. Aikman, ¥1.60; gilt, $2.00, 

A Lucky Wair.— A Story for Ko- 
thers, of Hom^ and S<^ool Tifei, 
ByEllenB. Renyon. 18m& fl.Oa 

[Bratory— Sacred and Secular^ <v, the 

~ Eitemporaneous Speaker. Indud- 

Ing a Ciiairman's Guide tor conducu 

ting Public Meetings according to 

the best Parliamentarr fOtnu, |^ 



Wauign^. Con- 1 Wo. Fitlengei. $l.W. 



MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 



fh« ChfldTCB cr tke Bible. B; 

Phnnj L. Annetrong, with ftn 
IntroducUon by Frances E. Wil- 
laid, Prea. N. W. C. T. U. clo., tl. 
rhe Temperance Re formation. — Iti 
HlBlory ^om the tirat Tumperance 
Bociety In tbe V. B. to the Adoption 
of the Maine Liquor Law. «1.00. 



fkiii7 clolh, gilt edges, $1.00. 

Pepe*i Eggar on Han, with lUuBtra- 
ttoni and Notes bj 8. R. Wells. 
tinted paper, do. fuU gilt. tl.OO. 

Urns of Cloldgmfth ; "The Ttbt*^ 
ir," "The Deserted VillaEe." '•The 
Hermit." With notes sdq Orlgmal 
IBnstratlons, and Biographical 
U«tch of the great author. One 
WOL, fancy clolh, full gUt, tl.OO. 

n« Klme «f the Ancient Sturlner. 
In K*Ten Parts. By aamuel T. 
0""-^ge. Withnewillus. byCUap- 
*ao, fancy do., full gilt, $t.Oa 

Aunortallty iDticrent In Satare. 
Br Sumner Barlow, author of 
•*ThB Tolceg" and other poems. 
•Z. doth, full gltt, 60o 

■•W to Faint.— A Complete Com- 
pendium of the Art. Deaigneit tor 
the use of Tradesmen, Mechnmcs, 
Uerchinta and Farmers, and a 
Guide to the Profesaional Painter, 
Cont^nlng a plain Common sense 
statement of the Methods employed 
lipf Painters to produce saliefaclory 
results in Pialu and Fancy Painting 
of every Description, tncJudiiig 
Gilding. Bronzing, BtaJnlng, Grain- 
ing, Slarbling, VamiBhing, Polish- 
ing, Ealsominlng, Paper Hanging, 
Bmping, Lettering, Copying and 
Ornamenting, wiifi Formulas for 
UMDff Paint In Oil or Water. 
D=«cnption of Various Pigment* 
(Laea; tools required, etc 91.00. 

G«rrUe« Painter's IIlDgtrat«d Man- 
■Ua ooniaining a Treatise on the 



UygtfTyorOUKflH 
tr Painting, a^ 



Art, Bclence and Mygtftyof 
Carriage, and Car Painting. 
eluding the ImproTementi u I 
Gliding, Bronzing, Btaming, Tar- 
tiishing, Poiiahing, Copying. Let- 
tering, Scrolling, and Ornamenting. 
By F; B. Gardner. 81-00. 

How to Keep a Store; embodying the 
Eiperience of Thirty Teara, in Mer, 
chandiziug. By B. H. Terry, »1.». 

How to Rat He Fruit.— A Hand-book. 
Being a Guide to tlie Cullivalion 
and llHnageraent of Fruit Treea, 
and of OrapcB and Small Fruits. 
With Deacriptiona of the Best and 
Most Popular Varieties. lUustrated. 
By Thomaa Gregg. fl.OO. 

How to be TTealher-Wlge.- A new 
View of our Weather Byatem, by 
L P. Noyea. SSc 

How to Live.— Saying and Wasting j 
or, Domcsclo Economy lUnstraMa 
by the Life ol two Families <t 
Uppoeite Character, Habita, and 
Practiceg, Useful Leaaons In Hoosfc 
keeping, and Uinta Hnw to Live, 
Bow to Have, and How to be Hap- 
py. Induding the Story of "A Dime 
a Day," by Solon BobinscB. (I.DOl 

Homes for All; or the GrKTol ValL 
A New, Cheap, and Superior Mode 
ot Building, adapted to Rich and 
Poor. Showing the Buperiority ot 
the Gravel Concrete over Brick, 
Btone and Frame Houses ) Manner 
of Mailing and Depositing it> By 
O. S. Fowler. »1.00 

The Model Potato.— Proper cntitt*. 
tion and mode of ci-iking. BOc 

Three VIslta to America, ny Endly 
Faithful. 400 pages, tl.sa 

A 5ew Theory of the OrlglB «( 
Spboizs. ByBcnJ O Ferris. fl.Sa. 

Han In Geneslg and in 'Geology, or, 
the Biblical Account of Man's Cteft. 
tion teated by ScientlHc Tkeorie* 
of bis Urigin and Antigulty, by J 
P. Thompson, D.D.,LL.D. tL» 



H33.I 



AN'E MEDICAL LIBRARV 



IN IS 195; 

\PR 8l^E 



IL 



iai; Had p^iuldii? Ilia Bust, whloh will lir seiitby urpress, df No. S, n ainauat 

irc PTKuiiuni. will bo Btnt I17 mull, post-paid. 

"inC Id EipreM OrOtrs, P. O. Ordere. H. N.. Drans in New York "- '•• 

ber. Preuilum List, Pruiei'a, e!^ AiIdreBii 

, & TflXLS CO., L'ubllskcrs, i;& itrtwdwaj, Haw Ziu 



